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i: Re DR. SMITH, professor of English Bible at Fuller 
ey ee Theological Seminary, is editor of Peloubet’s 
a” Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, 
< anda noted author, bibliographer, teacher and preacher. 
One of today’s outstanding biblical authorities 
in the evangelical field 









NOW... FOR THE FIRST TIME . . . one of the foremost Bible scholars of our 
times brings Moopy MonrTHLY readers authoritative material about the 
Bible available in no other publication. 

Screened from many different sources in this country and abroad, this 
monthly evaluation of events, trends and thinking as related to the 
Scriptures, is sure to be of inestimable aid to the busy pastor, Sunday 
school worker or Bible student. 

Don’t miss this important new supplement in the January issue— 
and every month—in Moopy Monrtuty! Use the handy coupon below 
to order your trial subscription-- TODAY! 
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800,000 
Americans 
will be divorced 
this year— 
what happens 
afterward? 


For 
Better 
or Worse 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 
and DAVID LOTH 


If this book could be 
put into the hands of 
every couple contem- 
plating divorce, a good 
many broken homes 
might be saved. It is a 
realistic assessment of 
the consequences of di- 
vorce — its effect on 
children, money prob- 
lems, personal loneli 
ness, legal headaches— 
told through the per- 
sonal histories of men, 
women, and children 
who have been through 
the mill. Its net effect 
is to enable people 
trapped in unhappy 
marriages to estimate 
with some accuracy 
how many of their dif- 
ficulties divorce will 
solve and how many it 
will not. 
THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


BOOK CLUB SELECTION 
FOR JANUARY 


At all bookstores—$3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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TO THE EDITOR 
{ 
WANTS TO REPRINT 
fo the Editor: 

We have a subscription to Pastorai 
PsycHoLocy and find it very useful in our 
work. From time to time an article will ap- 
pear in the magazine which we would like to 
reproduce on our mimeograph for use in 
our classes. Since we operate on a very close 
budget and it is not possible to have all of 
our students subscribe to Pasto Psy- 
CHOLOGY, we would like to have your per- 
mission to mimeograph articles. They will] 
be used exclusively in our classes and are| 
to serve as text material rather than be} 
distributed. ; 

The article I have in mind at the present 
time is one which appeared in the February 
1950, issue by Russell L. Dicks and was 
titled “Devotional Literature in Pastoral 
Care.” Your permission to copy this article 
as well as others in the future will be great- 
ly appreciated. 

(Cart.) Frep M. Nusssaum, C. A 
Church Army Training College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

We are very happy that our readers find 
the materials in the journal so valuable an 
will indeed be glad to give permission for 
the reprinting of any articles desired, pro- 
viding that the author of the article gives 
permission to do so, and that full credit ts 
given to the journal. In accordance with th 


copyright law, applications for reprint 


must be handled individually —Ed 


FOR LAYMEN, TOO 


To the Editor: 

PastoraL Psycno.ocy is meeting a real 
need among Christian laymen well as 
among pastors. For the past eight years ow 
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laymen’s committee on mental hospitals has 
been studying and working with the staff 
of Central State Hospital to meet many of 
the problems which PastoraL PsycHo.ocy 
has discussed. We have greatly appreciated 
the guidance of clinically-trained chaplains 
like Myron Madden at Danville and Aaron 
Rutledge and Joseph Knowles at Lakeland, 
who have stimulated the interest of the 
churches in mental illness through talks to 
church groups and specific service projects 
for them, such as ward parties and dinners. 

The effectiveness of their counseling, to- 
gether with the work of Dr. Wayne Oates 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, has led our laymen and ministers to 
work toward an Institute for Pastoral Care 
in Louisville. 

Yet, even with the generous help of these 
professional people, we have felt the need 
for something in print which we could re- 
view for ourselves and pass on to catch the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








5 
the Lakeland Committee of the Louisville 
Council of Churches. 
CHARLES WeEsTRAY, CHAIRMAN, 
Lakeland Committee of the 
Louisville Council of Churches 


MORAL THEOLOGY 
Co the Editor: 


May I say that the journal is an excellent 
publication. It is filled with helps for prac- 
tical service as well as stimulus for constant 
thought on the whole area of pastoral 
counseling. I recommend it to my students 
constantly, and often use it for references in 
class lectures and discussions. 

I wish that sometime, several articles 
would appear on the relation pastoral 
psychology today to the whole area of moral 
theology and the cure of souls associated 
with the history of the church. This field 
not new you know, for the church 
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through the centuries has been dealing with 
ethical problems, with the reality of sin and 
guilt, and with human relations whether in 
the family or between Christians and people 
of “the world.” I think that the church has 
an area in which it is a specialist, and it is 


interest of other laymen. The review of 
current books is particularly valuable. We 
have already made some study of alcohol- 
ism, but would appreciate 3 copies of the 
\pril issue on that subject. Also send us 
10 copies of the May issue. Send the bill to 
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PASTORAL CARE 


By 19 Outstanding Pastors and Counselors. 
Edited by J. Richard Spann 


For every minister PASTORAL CARE clarifies the specific 
areas of pastoral opportunities. By correlating new findings in 
the fields of psychiatry and psychology with the insights of 
experienced and successful pastors, it points out basic prin- 
ciples and workable ways to meet the personal needs of many 
different kinds of people with the healing truth of Christian 
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faith. 


LIVE WITH YOUR 
EMOTIONS 


By HAZEN G. WERNER 


People can build the lives they want, says Bishop Werner 

lives of serenity, spiritual peace, abiding happiness—with the 
help of insights into their emotions, and with the Christian 
faith. Here he shows how actual people have constructed such 
lives. LIVE WITH YOUR EMOTIONS offers practical, under- 
standing guidance for every reader—and sound suggestions for 
guiding others. $2.50 
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PEACE AND POWER 
WITHIN 


A Guide to Effective Living 
by Willard L. Russell 


Well-known Houston lawyer, ranch- 
er, and business man, formerly in- 
structor in psychology at Baylor Uni- 
versity. 
INNER PEACE and PERSONAL 
POWER THROUGH IMPROVE- 
MENT IN YOUR ABILITY— 


to think clearly, correctly and 


logically 


® to arouse and use your vast sub- 
conscious forces (“God works in 
the area of the subconscious”—Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones) 


to avoid fear, worry and inner con- 
flict 


to develop an invincible combina- 
tion of temporal and _ spiritual 
power (seven logical and convine- 
ing arguments are presented, apart 
from the Bible, for the existence 
of God and spiritual power) 


This book, just released, presents a 
dynamic philosophy of basic religion, 
applied psychology and common sense. 
In the confluence of these three 
mighty forces, we shall find the great- 
est sources of power in all the uni- 
verse, and upon those sources we can 
draw freely for our peace of mind, 
our inspiration and our _ material 
achievement. The book is indeed a 
guide to effective living for all—a 
guide to confident, courageous, vic- 
torious living that can transform our 
lives. 


Order from your bookstore or the 


publisher—price $3.50, plus a few 
cents for postage and packing. 


FOUNDATION PUBLISHERS 
631 First National Bank Building 


Lrouston, Texas 
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high time that we began to think through 
the differentiations as between the work oj 
the psychologist and that of the Christiay 
pastor or counselor. As it is now, there j 
much confusion, although pastors and others 
in the field are working along with interest 
ing unity. 

E. G. HomricHaust 

School of Christian Educatior 

Princeton Theological Semi 











FREE COPIES 


To the Editor: 


Would you be interested in sending about 
twenty sample copies of your excellent 
journal, PastoraL PsycHo.ocy, to me for 
the purpose of advertising it among a grow 
of fellow ministers who are currently meet 
ing once a month with three medical doctors 
(Two are specialists in pediatrics; the thir 
in preventive psychiatry.) This is in tl 


nature of a “Seminar on Ministerial Counsel 





ing Problems,” open to Methodist m‘nistersj 


and their wives. Several of the psychiatrists 
who will be leading our discussion have ex 


pressed a keen interest in Pastorat Psy 
cHOLoGY and I know that many of the min 
isters who will be present at tl Semi 


will also be interested. 


Rev. Curser G. Warne 
The Methodist Church 
Loup City, Nebraska 


We will be very happy to send extra 
copies of the journal together with descrip- 
tive literature for display at local 
conferences. Here, once more, e should 
like to call to the attention of the 


ninisteru 





of such conferences, that the ar? 
of a 25% discount for subscriptions 1 
of 10 or more, with a one-year fre 


tion to the leader is still in operati 


WANTS ANTON BOISEN 


To the Editor: 





Boisens 


Is it possible that Dr. Anton 
book, The Exploration of the Inner World 
may be reprinted and made available as 4 
Book Club Selection? It certainly rates a 
a classic in the field of pastoral psychology 

Is McCasland’s By the Finger of God 
likely to be a Club Selection, or Divi jend! 
A glance at a borrowed copy reveals it t 
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be a solid beginning in its field; with real 
knowledge in both New Testament scholar- 
ship and psychiatry. 

Rev. Eart T. McKnicut 

George Street United Baptist Church 

Fredericton, New Brunswick 


We agree with Dr. McKnight about 
Anton Boisen’s book and have for some time 
been working on bringing it back as a 
Selection. The plates of the book have been 
destroyed during the last war, so that its 
reprinting represents a considerable problem. 
However, we haven't given up hope, but we 
would like to hear more about tt from our 
readers. 

Dr. McCasland’s book was studied by 
members of our Editorial Advisory Board 
when it was first published. We agree with 
the writer about its scholarship and know- 
ledge. It was felt, however, that it repre- 
sented too narrow a field for Book Club 
selection.—Ed. 


HELPS WITH SERMONS 


To the Editor: 
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Psycnro.ocy from the beginning of my min- 
istry this last April. It has been invaluable 
in the pointers it has given in aiding me to 
help others help themselves, as well as in 
giving me valuable direction in the choosing 
of sermon texts and topics. I look forward 
to receiving it for the next three years. 
Rev. Ricoarp H. Tuom 
Community Congregational Church 
Tombstone, Arizona 


NO APOLOGIES 
To the Editor: 


I am a new subscriber to PAstorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY, and have read only two issues, but 
I find your magazine stimulating and in- 
structive. Let’s have more practical articles 
on how we can apply spiritual power to 
troubled lives, and less of the articles that 
constitute an apology on psychiatry. 

I think you have a wonderful opportunity 
to help the ministry of Christendom to make 
the verities of religion much more practical 
to the average layman. 


Rev. A. F. Storz 
Seventh-day Adventist Churches 
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The Man 


of the 


Month 


AWRENCE KELSO FRANK has been called the great social philosopher 

of our age. Margaret Mead thinks that he is “one of the most fruitful minds 
of our time,” and Seward Hiltner in his review of his most recent book, Nature 
and Human Nature, the December Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection, 
refers to him as “one of the very few true philosophers of the life sciences.” 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 6, 1890, and received his 
B.A. from Columbia University (and what makes him even more unique in his 
field—no Ph.D.). Since then his life has been devoted to the training of person- 
nel, research, and application of the sciences of human behavior to human wel- 
fare ; as an executive of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial ; as a member 
of the President's Committee on Recent Social Trends; as associate director 
of education, General Education Board; as vice president of the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation ; as secretary of the science committee of the National Resources 
Planning Board; as director of the Caroline Zachry Institute of Human Develop- 
ment, and as chairman of the International Preparatory Commission of the 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene. 

His organizational membership reads like a complete roster of the outstand- 
ing scientific societies of our age. 

He is the recipient of the Lasker Award in Mental Health for his outstand- 
ing contribution to development of research and application in mental health, 
in “the whole child development program of the United States.” 

He is the author of Human Conservation, Projective Methods, Society As 
the Patient, How to Help Your Child in School (with Mary Frank, his wife) 
and Nature and Human Nature, the December Selection of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club. He is the father of seven children. 

Indeed, Lawrence Frank in his person as well as in his work represents 
a dynamic synthesis of all the major branches of the science of man 
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Editorial 
Mental Health and World Community 


ECAUSE we are so intent upon 

avoiding another world war, we 
are likely to forget that the goal we 
seek is not just a temporary or en- 
forced peace but rather the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a world com- 
munity. 

To attain that goal we need to clarify 
our ideas, reorient our efforts and en- 
large our understanding of what a 
world community involves. Our pres- 
ent concern is necessarily with im- 
mediate threats to security and the 
complicated program of international 
negotiations, military preparations, and 
the defense effort. But urgent as these 
are, they are only instruments that 
can be and must be utilized in the 
service of ideas for the long term goal 
of world community. 

The charter of UNESCO declares 
“wars begin in the minds of men,” not 
necessarily as deliberate conscious aims 
at aggression, but more often as ideas 
and beliefs and feelings that can be 
and are translated into actions and 
reactions that provoke war and the 
acceptance of war as necessary—even 
desirable. 

When we ask what are these ideas 


and beliefs, we find that generally they 
are the same kind of beliefs that oper- 
ate to produce many other kinds of hu- 
man misery, defeat, and unnecessary 
frustration. Often these ideas are fix- 
ated by the life experiences of indivi- 
duals who have been warped and dis- 
torted in childhood and youth, making 
them unfriendly, hostile, and also self- 
distrustful. Sometimes, as we are dis- 
covering, the beliefs that give rise to 
war are widespread convictions, held 
by large numbers of people who have 
accepted them because they have long 
existed in their traditions and are 
strongly upheld by others. 

Thus we are discovering how the 
ages-old belief in the supremacy of 
“our people” and of our ideas fosters 
not only intolerance but inability to 
recognize and respect people of other 
cultures who have goals and values 
different from ours, expressive of their 
cherished aspirations. Likewise we are 
beginning to understand that hostility 
toward others and clamor for war can 
be aroused most quickly among those 
who have various personality distor- 
tions and emotional conflicts. Recent 

(Continued on page 62) 
































World Citizenship and Good Group Relations 


We Are Not Doomed; It Is Open to Us Through Our Own 


Efforts to Give History a New and Unprecedented Turn 


BY CARL BINGER, M., D. 


Associate Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry, Cornell University 





T THIS moment and in this place 
men and women of knowledge 
and of good will have gathered to- 
gether from many parts of the world 
to face their common problems, to 
share their thoughts with each other 
and, perhaps, also to give voice to their 
hopes and aspirations. The fact of this 
meeting is as significant as any deliber- 
ations and decisions that will come out 
of it. To those who had the courage 
and foresight to call us together and 
to make it possible to meet here, we 
owe our homage, our allegiance and, 
may I say, our affection. Never was 
there a greater need to understand 
each other—no matter how different 
our respective origins and circum- 
stances—and to help others to under- 
stand us. 
If we have a task to perform it is 





This article was the introductory paper at 
the International Congress on Mental 
Health in London. Lawrence Frank was 
chairman of the International Preparatory 
Commission of this Congress. 


first and foremost to talk with each 
other intelligibly and, if possible, in- 
telligently. Let us make bricks and 
burn them thoroughly—the brick of 
our common scientific knowledge, sup- 
ported by the straws of the human 
need we have of each other and burned 
in the flame of our passionate dedica- 
tion. “And let us build us a city anda 
tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven; and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.”’ 

There is no avenging Jehovah to 
scatter us or to confound our 
language. If we are scattered and if 
our many tongues form only a babel 
of voices, perhaps it is our own stupi- 
dity or stubbornness or ignorance, or 
our emotional blind spots that are at 
fault. We may not project these by 
laying them at the feet of the Lord. 
Secause we take responsibility for our 
destiny we are not, therefore, irreli- 
gious. If “history is a bath of blood” 
—can we now, at this critical time, 
summon up our creative powers and 
give it a happier turn? 

In as far as man has climbed down 
from his arboreal state or out of his 
primitive one he has done so through 
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his intelligence, his wit, his creative 
ingenuity, his extraordinary adaptive 
capacity and his tenacious instinct to 
survive. In the great evolutionary ex- 
periment of nature this species, among 
many others, was thrown up. Some of 
the properties and attributes that have 
made for man’s survival now threaten 
his extinction, among them his aggres- 
sion, his greed, and his ability to con- 
trive implements. These properties 
have the quality of natural physical 
forces. They are automatic; they tend 
to propagate themselves; they are 
stubbornly resistant to change. They 
are mobilized especially when fear and 
anxiety are aroused. But man has also 
the capacity to create, to build and to 
love. How can we foster these positive 
qualities and hold the destructive ones 
in check ? 

How are we to be the architects of 
one world in which the nations can 
live together in peace and sufficiency ? 
Psychiatrists and social scientists can 
claim little special knowledge in the 
field of international affairs. We have 
no formula by which to abate national- 
ism, no magic by which to curb the 
ambitions of sovereign states, no anti- 
dote for militarism, no simple remedy 
with which to end despotism. 


If, then, we are devoting this con- 
ference to the theme of Mental Health 
and World Citizenship, and if the sub- 
ject of to-day’s deliberations is World 
Citizenship and Good Group Relations, 
perhaps we should keep the fact in 
mind that there can be no mental 
health, no world citizenship, no good 
group relations so long as the nations 
are faced with the brutal futility of 
war as a method of settling their dif- 
ferences. The prevention of war 
should be our first and our chief con- 
cern. It has been said that the best 
way to forestall an evil is to strive for 
the good which is its opposite. 


A citizen, as I understand it, is a 
person who owes allegiance to a 
government and is entitled to its pro- 
tection. He has a responsibility as well, 
to develop new forms of government 
better suited to his,needs. There is at 
present no world government to which 
we feel we owe allegiance and which 
can give us protection. The nations are 
rent by hatred and suspicion of each 
other and the constant threat of vio- 
lence. Far from being citizens of a 
united world, we are still denizens of 
a divided one. And yet, there is a 
growing awareness among thinking 
men and women that if we are to sur- 
vive we must so develop our existing 
outworn and inadequate nationalist 
states that they can become part of a 
transcendent organization. This may 
seem a remotely quixotic dream. Actu- 
ally, it is the only reality. Anything 
else is an anachronistic nightmare, be- 
cause in the modern world, competitive 
sovereign states can no longer guaran- 
tee to protect the life and property of 
their citizens, or indeed protect them 
from total extermination. Almost 
everyone knows this in his heart, feels 
it and fears it. There is a heightened 
awareness among us of the world's dif- 
ficulties. This puts a great burden 
upon us and cuts off the retreat into 
complacency. We are forced to seek 
help from each other. We feel like 
helpless orphans bereft of protective 
care. There is no asylum for us just 
now. Can we mature sufficiently to 
care for ourselves? Not until we can 
learn also to be concerned with others, 
whatever the inconveniences or sacri- 
fices we are called upon to endure. 


HROUGH man’s fabulous ingenu- 
ity we are already living physically 
in one world. The barriers that once 
divided us have melted away. The 
seven seas do not divide us, nor do 
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the hills of Rome, nor the wall of 
China, nor the Maginot Line. But as 
we have grown near to each other 
physically we seem to be growing 
farther apart spiritually because our 
very nearness has increased the poten- 
tial threat of our greed and our ag- 
gression. These have become more real 
and more menacing. They have kept 
us from seeing our common interests 
and have over-emphasized our differ- 
ences. 

Though we are united in space we 
are still epochs apart in time. Civiliza- 
tion has not progressed uniformly all 
over the world. There are parts of the 
earth where primitive men are held 
together in tribal and parochial groups 
bound by the narrow ties of kinship 
and locality. They are alien to us; just 
as our modern organized industrial 
society is alien to them. If they are 
laggards in the march of progress, 
perhaps we seem to them to have sold 
our birthright for a mess of gadgets. 
There are other peoples whose political 
philosophies and_ religious practices, 
whose goals and ideals, are so at vari- 
ance with our own that to think that 
we live in the same world with them 
seems an unjustified extravagance. 
There are still others who, though 
dwelling in ancient and mature civil- 
izations, almost defy a mutual under- 
standing. Indeed, we say of all such 
people that thev are still worlds apart 
from us. 


What is this thing called the world? 
It is not the terrestrial globe of ge- 
ography. It is no less than mankind, 
the inhabitants of this earth, men and 
women and children bound together 
in smaller and larger units by common 
origin, or by tradition or habit or 
sometimes in pursuit of similar goals. 
They talk hundreds of different 
languages and they worship almost as 
many gods. When we speak of world 
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citizenship do we mean that these mij- 
lions are to be organized into a whole, 
with a governing body and courts of 
justice, that the citizens of this uni- 
fied world will some day enjoy protec. 
tion and be guarded against exploita- 
tion? Even if this is only a remote 
dream its existence is what gives us 
heart. I venture to suggest, however, 
that not many in this room will see 
that bright day. 

Governments do not spring full 
grown from the brows of men. The) 
arise slowly and laboriously as_ the 
common expression of a common need 
The need for a world government is 
already here. It is felt and recognized 
in many quarters. If our differences 
are still too great to effect such an or 
ganization, the fact of our need for it, 
the realization of the necessity for mu 
tual protection instead of mutual 
exploitations, is its harbinger. In so far 
as we recognize this need and feel its 
imperative urgency we have taken the 


first step towards being citizens of the | 


world. 

But again, if we are ever to unite 
the multifarious peoples of our planet 
we can do so only in the light of their 
existing natures, not by wishing that 
they were a heavenly host of angels 
They are neither angels nor devils 
They are human beings with very hu- 
man needs, appetites, aspirations, and 
fears. Two properties, among many 
others, are common to all of them and 
are worth emphasizing. They are: the 
tendency to gather into groups and the 
urge to survive. These are, of course, 
interrelated. The species could obvi 
ously not survive unless individuals 
gathered into groups. When groups 
are forcibly broken up and when their 
members are persecuted, scattered, 
and deprived, the urge to survive ma) 
disappear and be replaced by its op- 
posite. In a reasonably healthy society, 
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however, the urge to survive is reflect 
ed by mutual aid and protection among 
its members, by loyalty and devotion 
to its institutions and traditions, by 
patriotism and by hostility directed 
toward any outside intruders. These 
are the group analogues and deriva- 
tions of the will to survive, which, in 
the individual himself, has many elab- 
orations. Reduced to simple terms it 
can be said that, with few exceptions, 
men and women want to continue to 
live on this earth, even in squalor and 
misery ; and, with few exceptions, they 
will guard the lives of their offspring 
even at the cost of their own. 

When his survival is threatened man 


quickly marshals his defenses. Fear 
takes possession of him. His ag- 


gression is mobilized and his inventive 
genius is put to the service of protect- 
ing himself and destroying his enemy. 
He does not stop to think that by his 
maneuvers he may also be undoing 
himself, that in the rivalry for posses- 
sion, power and prestige the race is 
not always to the swift and that the 
fruits of victory may turn to the ashes 
of despair. 

According to Toynbee nineteen of 
twenty civilizations have gone to their 
death through war or internal conflicts 
or some combination of the two. 
If we cannot learn to prevent war 


-then not only is civilization fated to 


annihilation but the human species as 
well. “But we are not doomed” says 
Toynbee, “to make history repeat it- 
self; it is open to us, through our own 
efforts, to give history, in our case, 
some new and unprecedented turn. As 
human beings, we are endowed with 
this freedom of choice and we cannot 
shuffle off our responsibility upon the 
shoulders of God or nature. We must 
shoulder it ourselves. It is up to us.” 


HESE ARE great words. They 
contain, I take it, the challenge of 


this Congress. What new and unpre- 
cedented turn can we give to history to 
insure the survival and the betterment 
of our civilization? I do not believe 
that a prophecy of doom will stay our 
hands from self-destruction, nor the 
knowledge and experience of the un- 
speakable horrors of modern war. It 
has often been said that when warfare 
became sufficiently terrible and de- 
vastating men would desist from it. 
Thus far it has not been so. It is to 
my mind a false reading of the mo- 
tives that impel men to destroy rather 
than to create and, above all, to de- 
stroy what they have created. 

Creation and destruction come from 
the same raw stuff. They are both the 
expression of life-force, the élan vital 
of Bergson. Whether this will assert 
itself in building. up or in tearing 
down, in drawing people together in 
mutual confidence or driving them 
apart in suspicion, fear and hatred is 
a matter for our greatest concern. 

[ do not believe that the good is 
only a “reaction formation” against 
the bad, that man’s creative impulses 
are simply ways of dealing with and 
taming his destructive ones, that love 
is an outward negation of hate. It may 
be true that they are made of the same 
raw material and stem from common 
drives, but that is far from saying that 
one is simply a negative of the other 
or a defense against it. A cathedral is 
not the same as the mass of rubble in- 
to which it may have disintegrated. 
Indeed, I am willing to go further 
than this and to assert that the con- 
structive and cohesive forces, both in 
the individual and in society, will 
spontaneously find their way if certain 
limiting and constricting ones are re- 
moved; more especially fear and 
anxiety. 

But if man has the possibility of a 
good life, even the will for it, why does 
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he so frequently choose the opposite 
—death and destruction? It is not 
enough to say that he is a predatory 
and war-like animal nor to be con- 
tent with the assumption that war is 
the logical outcome and expression of 
mass aggression. Indeed, I think there 
is good reason to question such an as- 
sumption. Modern war could as well 
be blamed on the inertia of men, on 
their dull-witted imagination, on a 
certain lack of ingenuity, resourceful- 
ness and planning, on belief in magic 
and in their own invulnerability, on 
miscalculation, on fear of attack— 
sometimes unwarranted—and above 
all, on the timorous, ignorant sug- 
gestibility of masses of people. 

One thing is clear, and that is that 
war on the grand scale cannot easily 
be attributed to a single cause. In this 
it resembles those psychosomatic ill- 
nesses that come as a culmination of a 
long chain of interrelated circum- 
stances, the final breakdown of an un- 
stable balance of forces. No matter 
how much one may hate the capitalist 
system and inveigh against it, to lay 
the cause of war at its door is a short- 
sighted over-simplification. There are 
economic causes, of course, and racial 
ones and religious ones and combina- 
tions of all of these. There are, also, 
ancient traditional hatreds and suspi- 
cions, outraged feelings and _ hurt 
pride. All may contribute to the final 
catastrophe. 

It is unlikely that any simple state- 
ment can explain this enormously com- 
plicated phenomenon. That there are 
subjective factors at work is clear 


enough. These deserve our attention, 
partly because we have some expert 
knowledge in this province. Professor 
Theodore Abel, the American sociolo- 
gist, makes a good point when he urges 
the giving up of the vain search for 
the causes of war and the turning in- 
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stead to “a study of the pattern accord- 
ing to which a war situation develops.” 
In this pattern the “element of de- 
cision” is an essential part. There is 
little evidence for the prevailing view 
that war begins in a kind of spiral 
movement of public opinion that gets 
out of control and ends in a stampede 
This is a secondary, rather than a 
primary process. But there is much 
evidence for believing that individuals 
or groups, holding some special poli- 
tical or economic power, lay the plans 
for war well in advance of the event 
The group in power, when threatened, 
often faces the alternative of resign- 
ing or resorting to violence. The de- 
cision to engage in hostilities is based 


upon a careful weighing of chances; 
among them must be reckoned not 
only relative military strengths and 
what is now called “industrial poten- 


tial,” but—and this is very important 


from our point of view—the ability 
to stir up community and _ national 
sentiment. 

From the examination of documents 
it appears that the decision to make 


war is reached, in most instances, 
from one to five before the 
actual outbreak of hostilities. As ex- 
amples, Abel cites the European coali- 


years 


tion against revolutionary France, 
which began in 1792 but was planned 


at least fifteen months before; the 
break of war 


out- 


between Austria and 


Serbia in 1914, for which the ultima- 
tum was decided upon as early as 
March, 1909; and again, Mussolini’s 
ill-fated Ethiopian campaign, for 
which the date-line was set a good two 
years before the invasion. 

If this ‘historical analysis is sound, 
as I strongly suspect it is, then what 
can we as medical and social scientists 
contribute to the prevention of war? 
This should be the real, the chief con- 


cern of our gathering. Why should we 
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waste our time discussing World Citi- 
zenship and Good Group Relations 
if we cannot contribute to the solution 
of this problem? If we cannot do this, 
we might as well go home to enjoy a 
short reprieve and cultivate our gar- 
dens; for there will be no world for us 


| to be citizens in, and the groups with 


whose good relations we are here con- 
cerned will turn into miserable 
frightened, orphaned starvelings. 


It seems to me unlikely that we can 
reach a solution to the greatest of all 
human problems by moral exhortation, 
although it is true that if all men were 
good the problem would not exist. We 
cannot conquer the great pestilences of 
man by shaking an admonishing finger 
at him and saying it is dirty and wrong 
to have typhus fever or bubonic plague 
or smallpox, or malaria or yellow 
fever. The control of these plagues has 
been won by understanding their 
means of transmission, even before 
we knew the etiological agent that 
caused them. Just so we will not pre- 
vent war by telling men that it is fool- 
ish and nasty to fight, that they should 
be as brothers and love one another. 
For thousands of years they have been 
told that, and yet successive genera- 
tions have fought wars, each more 
ferocious and more destructive than 
the preceding one. 


E NEED to know more about 

the means of transmission of 
war fever, how the infection spreads 
and why it is no longer a localized 
endemic, but so quickly reaches pande- 
mic or global proportions. We need to 
know how to isolate the source of in- 
fection ; i.e., how to check the activities 
of ruthless power groups, and then to 
confront them with such a coalition 
of forces that their calculations for 
success will be overwhelmingly ne- 
gated. 
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[his implies a great extension and 
development of those democratic proc- 
esses that are the only safeguards yet 
devised against tyrannical usurpation 
of power. We cannot foist those proc- 
esses on countries where they are un- 
welcome or will not take root. We 
must respect other cultures and per- 
mit them their experiment. But the 
democracies can strive to perfect their 
experiment. If they do not they will 
soon soften and degenerate and them- 
selves be taken over by power groups. 
If they do, then they can show the 
world by their freedom from persecu- 
tion and intolerance, by equality of op- 
portunity and fair play, and by a high 
standard of living, that they have 
achieved a form of government in 
which men can live together in relative 
harmony. Such men will be less quick- 
ly stampeded into war. They will 
guard their hard-won rights and they 
will combine with others to thwart an 
aggressor’s chances of success or, if 
need be, to crush him. 


War fever must also be controlled 
if we are to prevent war. The stam- 
peding process is not, in my opinion, 
primarily the result of mass aggres- 
sion but rather is precipitated by fear 
and anxiety, fear of actual invasion 
and destruction of homes and loved 
ones or anxiety induced in the masses 
by the group whose power is in 
jeopardy. Unless their homeland is en- 
dangered most men have to be cajoled, 
shamed, or coerced into going to war. 
As they have, in the main, given up 
robbery and murder in their private 
lives so too they do not easily lend 
themselves to organized killing with- 
out a good deal of provocation or 
preparation. 


Indeed the form and character of 


modern warfare does little to satisfy 
our aggressive impulses. For every 
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bayonet thrust there are thousands of 
hours spent in factories and in mines, 
at drafting boards and with precision 
instruments, in laboratories and in ex- 
hausting debate, discussion and con- 
ferences, not to mention hours of wait- 
ing endlessly in queues and shivering 
miserably in foxholes. Even in the 
front line of attack the men who fight 
best are not those who hate the enemy 
with unbridled ferocity, but those who 
trust and admire their commanding 
officers and love their mess-mates. 


What war gives us, if not an outlet 
for our aggression, is a wonderful 
feeling of being united in a great 
cause. It renews our loyalty and our 
patriotism, and to many it holds out 
the illusory hope of relief from hum- 
drum routine and domestic responsi- 
bility. 


These are some of the moral equiva- 
lents that we must study to provide. 
In his last public utterance William 
James said: 
going to be no holiday excursion,” and 
yet I veriture to say that not one sim- 


“The war against war is 


ple man or woman in the world wants 
war, that what they want is, in Mr. 
Churchill’s words, ‘a fair chance to 
make a home, to reap the fruits of 
their toil, to cherish their wives, to 
bring up their children in a decent 
manner and to dwell in 
without fear of 


and 
bullying or 
monstrous burdens and exploitations. 
That is their heart’s desire.” 


peace 
safety, 


But there is no good in this world 


that 
Ii now 


can be gained without sacrifice. 


the nations are called upon to 


renounce some of their sovereignty 


and to unite in a world 
that war but 
for peace and sufficiency and health, 
little of a such 


sacrifice’ Unless this organization is 


organization 


works, not only against 


how loss is there in 


granted authority and power over an 
above that of its separate constituent: 
we shall, as Abraham Lincoln said 
“meanly lose the last best hope oj 
earth.” 


But we can still nobly save it. We 
medical and scientists, wl 
specialize in the study of man and his 
relations, must marshall all our knoy 
ledge and our best intelligence t 
grapple with the problem of 
prevent war; how to wall off the 
source of infection emanating fron 
power groups; how to interfere 
every possible point with its spread 
how to build men and women who cat 
resist these infections. 


social 


how 








In six short days we cannot fulfil s 
stern an ambition, but we can make aj 
start here and now. If the prevention 
of war is our steadfast goal then we 
shall have a better chance of reaching 
an aggreement on the many 
that will come before us for study and 
But the world cannot be] 
saved by scientific conferences it | 
is given to us to find the right answers 
to some of these problems then we 
must use our psychological insights t 
persuade statesmen and politicians t 
give us a hearing and to act on our 
findings. They would not think of try- 
ing to wage wars without the help of 
scientists 


subjects 


discussion. 


physical, medical and evet 
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We 


the role of isolated esoterics 


these same 


them to must abandor 
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derstand. If we do, they will hi 
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women, for today only a citizen 
world can be a true scientist 
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The Art of Dream Interpretation 


Dreams Which Are Not Interpreted Are Like 


Letters Which Have Not Been Opened 


BY ERICH FROMM 
Walliam 


Psychiatry 


hairman of the Faculty of the 


flanson IWhite Institute of 


[' IT IS true that the ability to be 
puzzled is the beginning of wisdom, 
then this truth is a sad commentary on 
the wisdom of modern man. Whatever 
the merits of our high degree of literary 
and universal education, we have lost 
the gift for being puzzled. Everything 
is supposed to be known—it 
ourselves then to some specialist whose 
business it is to know what we do not 
know. In fact, to be puzzled is em 
barrassing, a sign of intellectual infer 
lority. Even children are rarely sur 
prised, or at least they try not to show 
that they are; and as we grew older 
we gradually lost the ability to be sur 
prised. To have the right answers 
seems all-important; to ask the right 
questions is considered insignificant by 
comparison. 


not to 


This attitude is perhaps one reason 


[his article is comprised of excerpts from 


several chapters in the just published 7he 


Forgotten Language. Copyright 1951 by 
Rinehart & Company and reprinted by per 


mission of the publishers 


why one of the most puzzling pheno- 
mena in our lives, our dreams, gives 
so little cause for wonder and for rais- 
ing questions. We all dream; we do 
not understand our dreams, yet we act 
as if nothing strange goes on in our 
sleep minds, strange at least by com- 
parison with the logical, purposeful 
doings of our minds when we are 
awake. 

When we are awake, we are active, 
rational beings, eager to make an ef- 
fort to get what we want and prepared 
to defend ourselves against attack. We 
act and we observe ; we see things out- 
side, perhaps. not as they are, but at 
least in such a manner that we can use 
and manipulate them. But we are also 
rather unimaginative and rarely—ex- 
cept as children or if we are poets— 
does our imagination go beyond dupli- 
cating the stories and plots that are 
part of our actual experience. We are 
effective but somewhat dull. We call 
the field of our daytime observation 
“reality” and are proud of our “real- 
ism” and our cleverness in manipulat 
ing it. 

When we are asleep, we awake to 
another form of existence. We dream. 
We invent stories which never happen- 
ed and sometimes for which there is 
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not even any precedent in reality. 
Sometimes we are the hero, sometimes 
the villain; sometimes we see the most 
beautiful scenes and are happy; often 
we are thrown into extreme terror. 
3ut whatever the role we play in the 
dream we are the author, it is 
dream, we have invented the plot. 


our 


Most of our dreams have one char- 
acteristic in common: they do not fol- 
low the laws of logic that govern our 
waking thought. The categories of 
space and time are neglected. People 
who are dead, we 
which we 


see alive; events 
watch in the present, oc- 
curred many years ago. We dream of 
two events as occurring simultaneously 
when in reality they could not possibly 
occur at the same time. We pay just 
as little attention to the laws of space. 
It is simple for us to move to a distant 
place in an instant, to be in two places 
at once, to fuse two persons into one, 
or to have one person suddenly be 
changed into another. Indeed, in our 
dreams we are the creators of a world 
which limit all 
hody, 


where time and Space, 


the activities of our have no 
power 
Another odd thing about our dreams 


is that we think of events and persons 


we have not thought of for years, and 
whom, in the waking state, we would 
never have remembered. Suddenly 


they appear in the dream as acquain- 
tances whom we had thought of many 
times. In our sleeping life, we seem 
to tap the vast store of experience and 
memory which in the daytime we do 
not know exist 


Yet, despite all these strange quali 


ties, our dreams are real to us while 
we are dreaming: as real as any ex- 
peri nce we have in our waking life 


There is no “as if” in the dream. The 


dream is present, real experience, so 
much so, indeed, that it suggests two 
questions: What is reality? How do 





lanuary 


we know that what we dream is unreal 
and what we experience in our waking 
life is real? A Chinese poet has ex. 
pressed this aptly: “I dreamt last night 
that I was a butterfly and ne [ don't 
know whether I am a man who dreamt 
he was a butterfly, or perhaps 
fly who dreams now that he is 

All these exciting, vivid experiences 
of the night not only disappear 
we wake up, but we have the greatest 
difficulty trying to remember 
Most of them we simply forget, s 
completely that we do not even r 
member having lived in this other 
world. Some we faintly remember at 
the moment of waking, and the next 


1 butter- 
1 man,” 





1 
when 





second they are beyond recall. A fey 
we do remember, and these are the 
ones we speak of when we s: [ had } 
a dream.” It is as if friendly, or un-} 
friendly, spirits had visited us and at] 
the break of day had suddenly disap-] 
peared ; we hardly remember that they} 


had been there and how intensely we] 
had been occupied with them 
The study of myths and dreams is 
still in its infancy. It suffers fr 
ous limitations. One is a cert 
matism and rigidity that has r 





from the claims of various 
lytic schools, each insisting that it has 
the only true understanding of sym- 
bolic language. Thus we lose sight of 
the many-sidedness of symbolic lang: 
uage and try to force it into the Pro- 
crustean bed of one, and only one, | 
of meaning. 

Another limitation is that interpreta- 
tion of dreams is still considered leg: 
timate only when employed by the 
psychiatrist in the treatment of 





rotic patients. On the contr 


lieve that symbolic language is the one 
foreign language that each 1s must 
learn. Its understanding brings us i 


touch with one of the most 


sources ol} wisdom, that f 
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1952 RT OF DREAM 
and it brings us in touch with the 
deeper layers of our own personalities 
In fact, it helps us to understand a 
level of experience that is specifically 
human because it is that level which is 
common to all humanity, in content as 
well as in style. 

The 


are not 


which 
like letters 
which have not been opened.” Indeed, 


lalmud says, “Dreams 


interpreted are 
both dreams and myths are important 
communications from ourselves to our 
not understand the 
language in which they are written, 


we miss a great deal of what we know 


selves. Ii we do 


and tell ourselves in those hours when 
we are not busy manipulating the out 
side world. 


7 UNDERSTAND the language 
of dreams is an art which, like anv 
other art, requires knowledge, talent, 
Talent, the ef- 
fort to practice what one has learned, 


practice and patience. 


and patience cannot be acquired by 
reading a book. But the knowledge 
necessary to understand dream lang- 
wage can be conveyed, and to do this 
is the purpose of this chapter. How- 
ever, since this book is written for the 
layman and the student, this chapter 
will attempt to give only relatively 
simple dream examples as illustrations 
of the most significant principles for 
the interpretation of dreams. 

From our theoretical considerations 
about the meaning and function of the 
dream, it follows that one of the most 
significant and often most difficult 
the interpretation — of 
dreams is that of recognizing whether 


problems in 


a dream is expressive of an irrational 
Wish and its fulfillment, of a plain fear 
or anxiety, or of an insight into inner 
OF outer occurrences. Is 


forces and 


the dream to be understood as the voice 


ot our lower or our higher self? How 
do we go about finding out in which 
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key to interpret the dream? 

Other relevant to the 
technique of dream interpretation are: 
Do we need the associations of the 
dreamer, as Freud postulates, or can 
we understand the dream without 
them? Furthermore, what is the rela- 
tion of the dream to events, 
particularly to the dreamer’s experi- 
ences on the day 


questions 


recent 


before he had a 
dream, and what is its relationship to 


the dreamer’s total personality, the 
fears and wishes rooted in his char- 
acter ? 


[ should like to begin with a simple 
dream which illustrates the fact that 
no dream deals with meaningless ma- 
terial : 


A young woman, interested in the 
problems of dream interpretation, tells 
her husband at the breakfast table: 
“Tonight I had a dream which shows 
that there are dreams which have no 
meaning. The dream was simply that | 
saw myself serving you strawberries 
for breakfast.” The husband laughs and 
says: “You only forget that 
strawberries which | do 
not eat.” 


seem to 


are one fruit 


[t is obvious that the dream is far 
from being meaningless. She offers her 
husband something she knows he can- 
not accept and is of no use or pleasure 
to him. Does this dream indicate that 
she is a frustrating personality who 
likes to give the very thing that is not 
acceptable? Does it show a deep-seated 
conflict in the marriage of these two 
character but 
quite unconscious in her? Or is her 
dream only the reaction to a disap 
pointment caused by her husband the 
day before, ; 


people, caused by her 


and an expression of a 
fleeting anger she got rid of in the 
revenge contained in the dream? We 
cannot answer these questions without 
knowing more about the dreamer and 
her marriage, but we do know that the 
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dream is not meaningless. 


The following dream is more com- 
plicated though not really difficult to 
understand : 


A lawyer, twenty-eight years of age, 
wakes up and remembers the following 
dream which he later reports to the 
analyst: “I myself riding on a 
white charger, reviewing a large num- 
ber of soldiers. They all cheered me 
wildly.’ 


Saw 


The first question the analyst asks 
his patient is rather general: “What 
comes to your mind?” “Nothing,” the 
man “The dream is silly. 
You that I dislike war and 
armies, that I certainly would not want 
to be a general.” And in addition, “I 
also would not like to be the center of 
attention and to be stared at, cheering 
or no cheering, by thousands of sold- 
iers. You know from what I told you 
professional problems how 
difficult it is for me even to plead a 
case in court with everybody looking 
at me.” 


answers 
know 


about my 


The analyst answers: “Yes, that is 
all quite true; but it does not do away 
with the fact that this is your dream, 
the plot you have written and in which 
you assigned yourself a role. In spite 
of all the 
dream must have some meaning and 
must make some sense. Let us begin 
with the dream 
contents. Focus on the dream picture, 
yourself and the white charger and the 
troops tell what 
comes to your mind when you see this 
picture ?” 


obvious inconsistencies, 


your associations to 


cheering—and me 


see a picture which 
I used to like very much when I was 
fourteen or fifteen. It is a picture of 
Napoleon, yes white 
charger, riding in front of his troops. 
It is very similar to what I saw in the 
except in that picture the 


“Funny, I now 


indeed, on a 


dream, 








lanuary 


soldiers did not cheer.” 

“This memory is certainly interest- 
ing. Tell me more about your liking for 
that picture and your interest in 
Napoleon.” 

“T can tell you a lot about it, but | 
find it embarrassing. Yes, when I was 
fourteen or fifteen I rather shy. 
I was not very good in athletics and 
kind of afraid of tough kids. Oh, yes, 
now I remember an incident from that 
period which I had completely for- 
gotten. I liked one of the tough kids 
very much and wanted to become his 
friend. We had hardly talked with each 
other, but I hoped that he would like 
me, too, if we would get better ac- 
quainted. One day—and it took a lot 
of courage—I approached him and ask- 
ed him whether he would not like to 
come to my house; that I had a micro- 
scope and could show him a lot of 
interesting things. He looked at me for 
a moment, then he suddenly started to 
laugh and laugh and laugh. ‘You sissy, 
why don’t you invite some of your 
sisters’ little friends?’ I turned away, 
choking with tears. It was at that time 
I read voraciously about Napoleon; | 
collected pictures of him and indulged 
in daydreams of becoming like him, a 
famous general, admired by the whole 
world. Was he not small of stature, 
too? Was he not also a shy youngster 
like myself? Why could I not become 
like him? I spent many hours day- 
dreaming ; hardly ever concretely about 
the means to this end but always about 
the achievement. I was Napoleon, a¢- 
mired, envied, and yet magnanimous 
and ready to forgive my detractors. 
When I went to college I had got over 
my hero worship and my Napoleon 
daydreams; in fact I have not thought 
of this period for many years and cer 
tainly have never spoken to anyone 
about it. It kind of embarrasses me 
even now to talk to you about it.” 


was 
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“*VYou’ forgot about it, but the other 
you, that which determines many of 
your actions and feelings, well hidden 
from your daytime awareness, is still 
longing to be famous, admired, to have 
power. That other you spoke up in 
your dream last night; but let us see 
why just last night. Tell me what hap- 
pened yesterday that was of impor- 
tance to you.” 


6éARTOTHING at all; it was a day 

like any other. I went to the 
office, worked to gather legal material 
for a brief, went home and had dinner, 


went to a movie and went to bed. 
That’s all.” 


“That does not seem to explain why 
you rode on a white charger in the 
night. Tell me more about what went 
on at the office.” 


“Oh, I just remember . . . but this 
can’t have anything to do with the 
dream .. . well, I'll tell you anyway. 
When I went to see my boss—the 
senior partner of the firm—for whom 
I collected the legal material, he dis- 
covered a mistake I had made. He 
looked at me critically and remarked, 
‘lam really surprised—I had thought 
you would do better than that.’ For the 
moment I was quite shocked—and the 
thought flashed through my mind that 
he would not take me into the firm as 
a partner later on as I had hoped he 
would do. But I told myself that this 
was nonsense, that anyone could make 
a mistake, that he had just been irrit- 
able and that the episode had no bear- 
ing on my future. I forgot about the 
incident during the afternoon.” 


“How was your mood then? Were 
you nervous or kind of depressed ?” 


“No, not at all. On the contrary, I 
Was just tired and sleepy. I found it 
difficult to work and was very glad 
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when the time came to leave the 
office.” 

“The last thing of importance dur- 
ing that day, then, was your seeing 
the movie. Will you tell me what it 
was?” 

“Yes, it was the film Juarez, which 
[ enjoyed very much. In fact, I cried 
quite a bit.” 

“At what point?” 

“First at the description of Juarez’s 
poverty and suffering and then when 
he had been victorious; I hardly re- 
member a movie which moved me so 
much.” 

“Then you went to bed, fell asleep, 
and saw yourself on the white charger, 
cheered by the troops. We understand 
a little better now why you had this 
dream, don’t we? As a boy you felt 
shy, awkward, rejected. We know from 
our previous work that this had a great 
deal to do with your father, who was 
so proud of his success but so incapable 
of being close to you and of feeling— 
to say nothing of showing—any sign 
of affection and of encouragement. The 
incident you mentioned today, the re- 
jection by the tough kid, was only the 
last straw, as it were. Your self-esteem 
had been badly damaged already, and 
this episode added one more element 
to make you certain that you could 
never be your father’s equal, never 
amount to anything, that you would 
always be rejected by the people you 
admired. What could you do? You 
escaped into fantasy where you 
achieved the very things you felt in- 
capable of achieving in real life. There, 
in the world of fantasy where nobody 
could enter and where nobody could 
disprove you, you were Napoleon, the 
great hero, admired by thousands and 
—what is perhaps the most important 
thing—by yourself. As long as you 
could retain these fantasies you were 
protected from the acute pains that 





your feeling of inferiority caused you 


while you were in contact with the 
reality outside yourself. Then you 
went to college. You were less de- 


pendent on your father, felt some sat- 
isfaction in your studies, felt that you 
could make a new and better begin- 
ning. Moreover, you felt ashamed of 
your ‘childish’ daydreams, so you put 
them away; you felt you were on the 
way to being a real man. 

“But, as we have seen, this new con- 
fidence was somewhat deceptive. You 
were terribly frightened before every 


examination; you felt that no girl 
could really be interested in you if 
there was any other young man 


around; you were always afraid of 
your boss’s criticism. This brings us 
to the day of the dream. The thing 
you tried so hard to avoid had happen- 
ed—your boss had criticized you; you 
began to feel again the old feeling of 
inadequacy, but you shoved it away: 
you felt tired instead of feeling anxious 
and sad. Then you saw a movie which 
touched upon your old daydreams, the 
hero who became the admired savior 
of a nation after he had been the de- 
spised, powerless youngster. You pic 
tured yourself, as you had done in your 
the hero, admired, 
cheered. Don’t you see that you have 
not really given up the old retreat into 
fantasies of glory; that you have not 
burned the bridges that lead you back 
to that land of fantasy, but start to go 
back there whenever reality is disap- 
pointing and threatening? Don't 
that this fact, however, helps to 
create the very danger you are so afraid 
of, that of being childish, not an adult, 
not being taken seriously by grown-up 
men—and by yourself?” 

This dream is very simple, and tor 
this reason permits us to study the 
various elements that are significant in 
the art of dream interpretation. Is this 


adolescence, as 


we 
see 
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a dream of wish-fulfillment or is it ar 
insight? The answer can hardly be in 
doubt: this is the fulfillment of an irra 
tional wish 
which the dreamer had developed as a 
reaction to 
confidence. The irrational nature of this 
the 
does not choose a symbol which 


for fame and recognitior 


~ 


] 


severe blows to his self 


wish is indicated by fact that he 
reality could be meaningful and attair 
able. He is not really 
military matters, not made and 
certainly will the 
effort to become a general. The mater 
the 
insecure, 


interested 
has 
ighte st 


not make 


ial is taken from immature day 


dreaming of an lescent 
boy. 

What role do his associations | 
the understanding of this dr 
Could we understand it even if we had 
no associations from the dreamer ? ° 
symbols used in the dream art 
versal symbols. The man on the 
charger, cheered by troops, is a uni 
versally understood symbol of splendor 
admiration 


power, (universall 








course, in the restricted sense of being 


common to some 
his 
tions about his Napoleon Worship, We 


further insight 


necessarily to all). From 


gain into the choice 


of this specific symbol and into its 


psychological function. If we did n 
have this association, we could onl 
say that the dreamer had a fantasy 0! 
fame and power. In connection with 


his adolescent Napoleon worship, we 
understand that this dream symbolist 
is the revival of an old fantasy whic 


had the function of compensating ft 


a feeling of defeat and powerlessness 


W' RECOGNIZE also the sign 
ficance of the connection of the 
and | 
during the preceding day. Conscious} 
the dreamer pushed out of his mind 
the feeling of disappointment and ap 


dream significant experiences 
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prehension at his boss’s criticism. The 
dream shows us that the criticism had 
hit him again at his sensitive spot, the 
fear of inadequacy and failure, and had 
reproduced the old avenue of escape, 
the daydream of fame. This daydream 
was always latently present, but it be 
came manifest only—and thus appear- 
ed in a dream—because of an expert- 
ence which actually occurred in reality 
There is hardly any dream which is 
not a reaction—often a delayed reac 
tion—to a significant experience of the 
preceding day. In fact, often only the 
dream shows that an occurrence, which 
consciously was not experienced as 
being significant, actually was import- 
ant, and indicates what its importance 
consisted of. A dream, in order to be 
fully understood, must be understood 
in terms of the reaction to a significant 
event which happened before the dream 
occurred. 

We find here still another connection 

though of a different kind—with an 
experience of the preceding day : the 
movie that contained material similar 
to that of the dreamer’s daydreams. It 
is startling again and again to see how 
the dream succeeds in weaving differ 
ent threads into one fabric. Would the 
dreamer not have had this dream had 
he not seen the movie? It is impossible 
to answer this question. Undoubtedly, 
the experience with his boss and_ the 
deeply engraved grandiose fantas\ 
could have been sufficient to produce 
this dream; but perhaps the movie 
Was necessary to revive the grandiose 
fantasy so articulately. But it is not 
important to answer the question, even 
if it could be answered. What is im 
portant is to understand the texture 
of the dream in which past and present, 
character and realistic event, are woven 
together into a design which tells us 
a great deal about the motivation of the 


dreamer, the dangers he must be 
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cs) 


aware of, and the aims he must set 
himself in his effort to achieve hap- 
piness. 

The dreamer of the following dream 
is a man who was suffering from an 
intense feeling of guilt; he still, at the 
age of forty, reproached himself as 
having been responsible for his father’s 
death twenty year before. He had gone 
ona trip and during his absence his 
father had died of a heart attack. He 
felt then, and still feels, that he was 
responsible, inasmuch as his father per- 
haps became excited and hence died, 
while if he, the son, had been there 
he could have averted any kind of ex- 
citement. 

This dreamer is always afraid that 
by some fault of his another person is 
sick or some other damage is done. He 
has a vast number of private rituals 
whose function it 
and to 


is to atone for his 
avert the evil conse- 
quences of his doings. He rarely per- 


“Siig 


mits himself any pleasure, and enjoy- 
ment is possible only when he has 
managed to under 
“duty.” He works excessively hard; 


classify pleasure 
he has only occasional and superficial 
sexual affairs with which 
usually end with the depressing fear 
that he has hurt the girl and that she 
hates him. After a considerable 
amount of analytic work he had the 
following dream : 


women, 


now 


committed. | do 
not remember what the crime was, and 
| do not think [| knew in the dream, 
either. | walk in the street and, although 
| am sure | have not committed any 
crime, | know that if a detective came 
up and accused me of murder | would 
not be able to defend myself. I walk 
faster and faster toward the river 
Suddenly when I am close to the river 
[ see in the distance a hill on which 
there is a beautiful city. Light radiates 
from the hill, I see people dancing in 
the streets, I feel that if I can only 


\ crime has been 
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cross the river everything will be all 
right. 


Anatyst: “What a surprise! This 
is the first time you have been con- 
vinced that you did not commit a crime 
and that you are only afraid you could 
not defend yourself against the ac- 
cusation. Did anything good happen 
vesterday ?” 
PaTIENT: “Nothing of importance, 
except that I got some satisfaction in 
establishing the fact that an oversight 
which had occurred in the office was 
definitely due to somebody else’s mis- 
take and not to mine, as I had feared 
they might think.” 


Anatyst: “I can see that that is 
rather satisfactory—but perhaps you'll 
tell me what the oversight was.” 

PaTiENT: “A lady phoned and 
wanted to see one partner of our firm, 
Mr. X. I spoke to her and was quite 
impressed by her lovely voice. I told 
her to come the next day at four and 
put a note on Mr. X’s desk. Mr. X’s 
secretary took the note, but instead of 
telling him, she had put the note away 
and entirely forgotten about it. The 
next day the young lady came and was 
hurt and distressed when she heard 
that Mr. X was not in and that the 
whole matter had been forgotten. I 
spoke to her and apologized and after 
a few minutes I induced her to tell me 
the problem she was going to discuss 
with Mr. X. All this was yesterday.” 

Ana.yst: “TI take it, then, that the 
secretary remembered that she had 
neglected the matter and told you or 
the young lady about it?” 

PaTIENT: “Oh, yes, of course; fun- 
ny that I forgot to tell this; it seemed 
the most important thing yesterday 
except—but that is nonsense.” 


Anatyst: “Let us hear the non- 
sense. You know from experience that 





January 


our nonsense is usually the wisest 
voice in us.” 

PATIENT: “Well, what I was going 
to say was that I felt strangely happy 
while I was talking to the lady. Hers 
was a divorce case and from what ] 
gathered she had been coaxed and 
browbeaten into an impossible marriage 
by her ambitious mother. She had 
stood it for four years and now had 
decided to put an end to it.” 

ANALYsT: “So, you have visions of 
freedom, too, have you not? I am in- 
terested in a little detail. You see peo- 
ple dancing in the streets as the only 
detail of the city you recognize. Have 
you ever seen such a scene?” 

PATIENT: “Wait a minute that 
is strange .. . now I get it... . Yes, 
when I was fourteen I was with my 
father on a trip in France; we were 
in a little town on the Fourteenth of 
July, saw the celebration, and in the 
evening watched the people dance in 
the streets. You know, that was the 
last time I can remember real happi- 
ness.” 

ANALystT: “Well, so last night you 
were able to pick up the thread. You 
could visualize freedom, light, happi- 
ness, dancing, as a possibility, as some- 
thing you had experienced once and 
could experience again.” 

PATIENT: “Provided I know how to 
cross the river!” 

ANALYST: “Yes, that’s where you 
stand now: for the first time you 
recognize that you have not really com- 
mitted the crime, that there is the city 
in which you are free, and that a river 
which can be crossed separates you 
from this better life. No alligators in 
the river?” 

PaTIENT: “No, it was an ordinary 
river, in fact like the river in our town 
I was always a little afraid of as a 
child.” 


ANALYST: “Then there must be 4 
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bridge. You certainly have waited a 
long time to cross the bridge. The 
problem now is to discover what still 
hinders you from doing so.” 


HIS IS one of those important 

dreams in which a decisive step 
away from mental illness is taken. To 
be sure, the patient is not yet well, but 
he has experienced the most important 
thing short of being well, a clear and 
vivid vision of the aim, of the life in 
which he is not the haunted criminal 
but a free person. He also visualizes 
that, in order to get there, he must 
cross a river, an old and universally 
used symbol of a grave decision, of 
starting a new form of existence— 
birth or death—of giving up one form 
of life for another. The vision of the 
city is a fulfillment of a wish, but this 
wish is rational; it represents life; it 
comes from that part of the dreamer 
which was hidden and alienated from 
himself. This vision is real, as real as 
anything his eyes see during the day, 
except that he still needs the solitude 
and freedom of sleep existence to be 
sure of it. 


x x 


The history of dream interpretation 
shows that in this, as in so many other 
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areas of the science of man, we have 
little reason to consider our knowledge 
advanced in comparison with that of 
the great cultures that flourished many 
thousands of years ago. It is a striking 
fact that there is hardly anything new 
in the most recent discoveries about 
symbolic language but that in many 
respects the older theories were more 
profound and more subtle than ours. 
This does not detract from the achieve- 
ment of Freud and his co-workers, 
who rediscovered ancient wisdom with- 
out the help that the knowledge of it 
could have given them. 

As to the contents of the old dream 
theories, suffice it to say in summing 
up that the two views that dreams are 
either manifestations of our animal na- 
ture—the gate of delusion—or of our 
most rational powers—the gate of 
truth—are shared by most students of 
dreams. Some of them believe, like 
Freud, that all dreams are of an ir- 
rational nature; others, like Jung, that 
they are all revelations of higher wis- 
dom. But many students share the view 
expressed throughout this book—that 
dreams partake of both, of our irra- 
tional and of our rational nature, and 
that it is the aim of the art of dream 
interpretation to understand when our 
better self and when our animal nature 
makes itself heard in the dream. 





Man and Freedom 


WE will see that a democratic society involves more than freedom of acticn, 

speech and belief, of voting and representative government. A democratic 
society is essentially an aspiration toward a social order in which no one will 
be unnecessarily deprived, neglected, frustrated, injured, stunted, humiliated or 
degraded because, as we now realize, no one so mistreated can play his full 
part in maintaining a free society LAWRENCE K. FRANK. 








Religion, Psychotherapy, and the 


Achievement of Selfhood—Part Ili 


Issues in the Achieving of Selfhood 


BY ROLLO MAY 
Consulting Psychologist 

Vew York City 
CHIEVING 


mean arriving at a state of com- 


selfhood does not 
plete unity of personality in which con- 
flict and contradiction are completely 
obviated. Such an ideal is foreign to 
the human situation. But it does mean 
overcoming the artificial blockages, the 
self-defeating forms of tension, and the 
sources of suffering which only im- 
poverish one’s own personality and 
issue in envy and bitterness toward 


one’s fellowmen. It means achieving 
a dynamic unity which is manifested 
chiefly in’the expanding use of one’s 
own creative potentialities in produc- 


tive work and the expanding meaning 


fulness of one’s relations with one’s 


felowmen in love and community. 


There are and always will be conflicts 


This article is.the third and concluding in 
stallment from Dr. May's chapter from the 
just published Liberal Learning and Reli 
gion, a symposium sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion, and edited by Dr. Amos N. Wilder. 


Copyright 1951 by Harper & Brothers and 
reprinted by permission of the publishers 


and contradictions in one’s feelings and 
decisions; the crucial question is 
whether these conflicts are used crea- 
tively. Achieving selfhood means being 
able to live not on a basis of repression 
of the unconscious levels of personality, 
but rather achieving a dynamic uniting 
of unconscious depths with conscious 
What we are 


choices and direction. 


unconsciously—for example, what we 
are in our dreams—will then not be 
foreign to what we are consciously 
and in our waking moments. It means 
living from within; at this point the 
concept and practice of the 
light,” as it has appeared in its 


“inner 
varied 
forms from Platonism through Augus- 
tine down to modern Quakerism, is of 
great importance psychotherapeutically. 
Achieving selfhood means arriving at 
the psychological and spiritual integri 
ty which is characterized by the capact- 
tv—and practice—of judging one’s 
actions by one’s own, inner criteria 
rather than by the vain and narcissistic 
standards of public (and parenta 
ceptance and applause. 


1 
] 
i 


ac 


We shall now consider several issues 
involved in the achieving of selfhood, 
issues which are not meant to cover the 
topic systematically but which do point 
up some important aspects of it 
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(1 ) Selfhood in relation to the body. 
Creative selfhood means that the body 
(including the instincts like sex and 
the bodily aspects of emotion) will be 
experienced as part of the self. It in- 
volves not treating the body as an en- 
tity apart from the seli—either as an 
enemy, as in dualism and Puritanism, 
or as the chief vehicle of freedom, as 
in the gospels of “release of inhibition” 
in early and oversimplified interpreta- 
tions of Freud and in the present-day 
theories of Wilhelm Reich. 

Since the conflicts underlying con- 
temporary emotional problems are on 
one side related to the repression of 
bodily functions in nineteenth century 
voluntarism, it is obvious that we need 
to arrive at a new acceptance of the 
body based on the attitude and experi- 
ence of psychophysical unity. This will 
not be achieved merely by adding up 
more and more discoveries of the in- 
terrelations of psyche and soma as 
produced by modern psychosomatic in 
vestigations. These investigations and 
discoveries are of great importance, to 
be sure, as are the advances in other 
phases of modern medicine. But since 
medicine and its affiliated disciplines 
in their modern form are themselves 
a product of a cultural situation in 
which there was a dichotomy of mind 
and body, an increased emphasis on one 
side or the other or on both sides of 
the dichotomy will never overcome it. 

It is no depreciation of medicine 
itself to point out that one of the prob- 
lems in our culture is that an irrational 
authority is granted to, and an un- 
conditional faith placed in, medicine. 
This is one practical application of the 
irrational authority placed in all the 
physical sciences in our culture since 
the Renaissance. One serious form in 
which this irrational authority appears 
is the tendency on the part of many 
people in our society to assume that 


emotional problems are medical be- 
cause they happen to be mediated by 
the neurological and physiological 
bodily systems. [motional problems, 
rather, are due to disturbed forms of 
an individual’s relatedness to himself 
and to his world. Such problems by 
their very nature involve the “whole” 
person acting and reacting in his en- 
vironment, not the bodily part of the 
person; and thus such problems, I be- 
lieve, have more centrally to do with 
the social sciences, ethics, and religion 
than they do with medicine as such. 


T ) OVERCOME the dichotomy of 
mind and body we need new pre- 
suppositions. It is interesting to me 
to note that the thinkers in the modern 
period who were able to overcome this 
dichotomy are often those who—like 
Spinoza and Kierkegaard—had a reli- 
gious as well as philosophical and psy- 
chological attitude toward human ex- 
perience. Spinoza was able to overcome 
the Cartesian split between mind and 
body by basing his ontology on a con- 
cept of reality which underlay both 
body and mind, and of which body and 
mind Professor 
Tillich holds that the crucial issue with 
respect to overcoming this dichotomy 
in the modern period is an ontological 
issue—namely, having an ontology (a 
concept of being) which undercuts the 
dichotomy and embraces both mind 
and body. He holds, for example, that 
the mystic Jacob Boehme was particu- 
larly able to overcome this dichotomy 
by his dynamic, vitalistic ontology. 
However this important ontological 
problem may be worked out—and we 
leave it at this point to Dr. Tillich and 
the philosophers—it is certain that an 
attitude and way of experiencing life, 
a dedication to the proposition of “see- 
ing life steadily and seeing it whole,” 
is more crucial for the overcoming of 


were two = aspects. 
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this dichotomy than is the mere piling 
up of new discoveries in the physical 
sciences. Kierkegaard rightly held that 
we need more than a union of psyche 
and soma; we need an “intermediate 
determinant,” which he termed the 
“pneumatic.” This is variously spoken 
of by him as “the possible,” 
“the self,” but however it is defined, 
it is closely parallel to what we mean 
in this paper by the function of self 
awareness. In other words, the im- 
portant point is not the union of psyche 
and soma, but how the self relates it- 
self both to psyche and soma 


“spirit,” 


On the existential level the dichot- 
omy between mind and body can be 
actively ie individual 
through treating one’s body as an as 


overcome by tl 


pect of one’s self. This means experi 
encing one’s body—one’s physical feel- 
ings, such as the pleasure of eating 
and resting or the exhilaration of the 
use of toned-up muscles, the sexual 
impulses and the pleasure of their grat- 
ification, and so forth—as parts of the 
“my body 


self. It is not the attitude of 


feels’ (which is what most people 
mean when they speak of feeling good 


or bad), but “ feel” : it is not “my 
sexual needs require something,” but 
“T desire to relate sexually 
and so.” The 
are here describing is the 
those 


with so- 
attitude and behavior we 
opp site to 
customary in our culture, by 
work for 


with the 


which a man drives himself in 


weeks until he breaks dow: 


flu’ or something worse, as though his 
body were an object to be driven like a 
truck until it runs out of gas. It is, 
rather, a learning to “listen to the 
body” in deciding when to work and 
when to rest—a lesson of great impor- 
tance in overcoming chronic diseases, 
like tuberculosis. The emphasis here 


] 1 


mace plac S the Sell in the center o! 


the picture of bodily health; it is “I” 
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who am sick or well. It removes the 
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concept of health from the passive 
framework which generally character- 
izes it in our culture (“I got sick, and 
penicillin got me over it”) to the ac- 
who grow sick or 
achieve health. It is, again, no deprecia- 
tion of the great value of the new medi- 
cal drugs to emphasize that we shall 
make lasting progress in health only 
to the extent that we go beyond the 


Ss 


tive voice: it is “I” 


discovery of means of killing germs 
and bacilli and external organisms 
which invade the body, and discover 
means of helping people so to affirm 
their own beings that they will not 
need to be sick. 


ITH REGARD to sex, the at- 
titude we are proposing holds 
sex to be a part of the self, specifically 
one form of relatedness of the self to 
other Separating sex from 
the rest of the self, as has been the te: 


pers¢ ns. 


dency in past decades in our culture, is 
no more tenable than it would be fo 
isolate one’s larynx and speak of 
vocal cords wanting to talk with my 
friend.” Experiencing the bo:ly as part 
of the self implies that standards of 
behavior in sex, or other aspects 
bodily function, are not 
physical function as.such, but rather 
are matters of will and attitude. Evil 
and good, to speak in ethical terms, 


matters 


are not to be found in the body as such, 
but in how the self relates itself to 
bodily 


itself to others via these functions. As 


functions, and how it relates 
many readers will already have seen, 


1 


this discussion brings out the psy- 
chotherapeutic parallel to the ethical 
and religious insights which are centra 
in the Hebrew-Christian tradition, an 
specifically, for 
many statements which carry the 

plication that evil does not lie in sex 
itself or other bodily 


f the heart are 


functions 


the issues of life 
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(2) Selfhood in relation to author- 
ity, autonomy, and responsibility. One 
qualification running through the 
minds of many readers during our dis- 
cussion of the basic need for the af- 
firming of one’s own being will be 
roughly as follows: “But man is con- 
tingent and finite; his knowledge and 
capacity to will rightly are limited; 
and does not affirmation of himself re- 
sult in egocentricity, selfishness and 
pride, and an assertion of his 
limited will over the wills of others?” 


own 


We are aware that the contemporary 
emphasis on man’s contingency and 
finiteness has been of great importance 
in overcoming the superficial view of 
human nature which characterized the 
“liberalistic” tradition of two decades 
ago. On one hand, the new emphases 
on human contingency spring from a 
wider concept of the dignity of man 
and God, in that they treat the prob- 
lems of human life with greater serious- 
ness. On the other hand, however, the 
emphases on the weakness of man, the 
authority of God and the evil of pride, 
are sometimes used for the purpose of 
rationalizing neurotic and harmful at- 
titudes. Hence it is of the greatest im- 
portance that clear distinction be made 
between neurotic forms of authority 
and pride, and the normal and poten 
tially creative forms of autonomy and 
self-esteem. 


In the first place, the affirmation of 
the self which we are proposing is not 
only not synonymous with egocentrici- 
ty, but is the opposite to it. Clinically 
it can be very clearly demonstrated 
that the person who is egocentrically 
preoccupied with himself is the one 
who is still fighting the childhood 
battles of vanity and prestige. He is 
the one who has never become a per- 
son with sufficient confidence in his 
own adult strength that he does not 


always need to prove it by flexing his 
muscles or challenging the next per- 
son. It also can be clearly demonstrated 
clinically that in the great bulk of day 
to day actions, a person’s attitudes to- 
wards other persons will be parallel to 
his attitudes toward himself; if he 
cannot really esteem himself, if he 
treats himself as though he were a 
freight car to be pushed and hauled this 
way and that to fit a rigid schedule, 
then he will not be able to esteem 
others and will likewise manipulate 
them as objects. 


In this respect Fromm makes an 
exceedingly important point when he 
holds that self-love and selfishness are 
opposites. Likewise Kierkegaard saw 
that unless the individual has a basic 
self-love, the succeeding problems and 
steps in relatedness to others have no 
meaning or foundation. Self-love in 
this context means self-esteem; it is 
the psychotherapeutic form of the 
classical Hebrew-Christian doctrine of 
the infinite value of the person, and 
means the affirmation of one’s self as 
created in the image of God as one 1s 
adjured to recognize and affirm this 
in others. 


W* ARE aware of the issue of the 
partiality of one’s own insights, 
of the existential dichotomy between 
the individual and the group that was 
recognized at least as far back as 
\naximander’s piercing statement of it 
in Greek archaic times. “The part does 
penance for its separation from the 
whole.”’ A recognition of the finiteness 
of man, the contingency of human life, 
and the 


hand in hand with a recognition of the 


certainty of death should go 


dignity and courage needed in human 
life, and should make for attitudes of 
charity and acceptance toward one’s 
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neighbors, who share this contingency. 

But what is pathetic is to find, as 
we often do in clinical work, that theo- 
logical students and other literate re 
ligious persons use the emphasis on 
finiteness as a rationalization tor their 
own emptiness, and as a kind of last 
attempt to grasp some vestige of per- 
sonal dignity. Often such persons who, 
on the basis of their Rorschachs as 
well as other partially objective data, 
are as empty of self-strength and ca- 
pacity to affirm their own beings as 
though they were psychological and 
spiritual vacuums, use the contempor- 
ary attacks on man’s belief in himself 
as a verbalization of their own re- 
pressed contempt for themselves and 
for their fellowmen, and use the em- 
phases on man’s powerlessness and the 
assertion that one can do nothing with- 
out God's help as a rationalization for 
their own weakness and for the fact 
that they can do nothing without God's 
help or teacher's help or parent’s help. 
rein- 
force the neurosis but they make for 


These rationalizations not only 


a very subtle pride in themselves: “At 
least,” such a person can say to him- 
self, “I am the way | ought to be 
without pride, without any belief in 
myself, a contemptible worm in fact.” 

It is important in distinguishing be- 
tween the normal and neurotic forms 
of these religious and psychological at- 
titudes to see that, regardless of the 
fact that human beings possess much 
Man, they also 
are different in given human situations 


In common as generic 


and cultures. It is my observation in 
from 
Luther and Calvin to the present day, 


religious and historical studies 
that the theologians and philosophers 
who emphasize most the attack on the 
pride of man and the need of man to 
question his belief in himseli, are in- 
dividuals who are very strong 1n their 


(‘I his may be 


own right 


t compensa 
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tory strength in many of these cases, 
serving to cover up the person’s uncon- 
sciousness and repressed feelings of 
weakness. That is a well-known psy- 
chological mechanism in the dogmatic 
and authoritarian individual; but we 
shall not endeavor to go into this point 
in this brief discussion. ) 


They are persons who do have a 


confidence in their own viewpoints 
which give them tendencies to assert 
their own wills and their beliefs with 
finality and absoluteness ; who are often 
quite prepared to force their wills upon 
others (vide Luther's affirmation of 
the suppression of the peasants and the 
calvinistic attitudes 
lievers). For such persons, pride in 
the sense of arrogance may well be a 
real problem, and their tendencies to 
run roughshod over other persons may 


toward  non-be 


indeed need to be curbed by any means 
whatever. (In contemporary — society 
we get this tvpe of person chiefly in 
the business and industrial world or, 
sometimes, as an executive or academic 
administrator who seeks to deal with 
other persons as though he were a 
captain of industry running a factory 
for industrialism and capitalism have 
had powerful and central formative in 
Huences on modern social concepts of 
the self. Ideally, it should be, therefore, 
that the churches whose congregations 
are composed of the economically and 
culturally “successful” should right! 

preach against pride and arrogant be 

lief in one’s own power. Unfortunately, 
however, it is in such churches that 
one often finds just the Opposit 

sermons consisting of perpetual ps) 
chological pablum and optimistic re 
social 


assurances of superficial 


financial success if one continues in 


the same pride and does not fail to 


vote the Conservative ticket \W hat 


these leaders apparently do not see 1s, 


as Gabriel Marcel states, 








“pride is in 
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no way incompatible with self-hate.” 
And, we should add, self-hate is very 
compatible with hatred of others. 


NE NEEDS to ask whether the 

group with which one is working 
is predominantly of the above psy- 
chological type or not. I have had con- 
siderable experience with students of 
several theological seminaries, and | 
submit that it certainly is doubtful that 
the widespread interest among semi- 
nary students in self-condemnation 
(along with certain pietistic and litur- 
gical compensations) is a_ creative, 
courageous realization of the finitude 
and contingency of man, arising out of 
a constructive humanity as one realizes 
one’s own relation to the ground of 
being, and issuing in renewed charity 
and forgiveness toward one’s neighbor. 
Rather, these attitudes are very fre- 
quently rationalizations for the power- 
less state in which most such indivi- 
duals, in the middle twentieth century, 
find themselves, and thus are a product 
of defeatism, not courage. We do not 
wish to imply that there is not plenty 
f ground for feeling powerless with 
regard to the world situation in our 
day; but is it not obvious that the 
“world situation” is often used as a 
way of shifting one’s own problems to 


the outside, a way of escaping fighting 
through one’s own issues of achieving 
selfhood ? 


In distinguishing between normal 
and neurotic attitudes toward author- 
ity, it is helpful to phrase the problem 
in the positive form, namely, as_ the 
problem of responsibility. Neurotic 
dependence on authority, together with 
neurotic depreciation of one’s own 
powers, is generally connected with 
endeavors to avoid taking responsibil- 
ity for one’s own life. It is typically 
the expression of needs to stay on a 


child-like level of dependence on ex- 
ternal power—needs which may be 
quite unconscious, and the product of 
early childhood situations in which the 
child was actually powerless. In clinical 
psychoanalytic work it is easy enough 
to distinguish between a genuine humil- 
ity and respect for authority, whether 
it be named in the form of “truth” or 





“God” or however, and the spurious 
subservience to outside power for the 
purpose of avoiding having to take re- 
sponsibility for one’s self. For in the 
latter kind, the person tries to give 
himself over to the therapist just as he 
does toward God (and originally did 
toward his parents), and tries to de- 
mand the same unconditional care from 
the therapist. In fact, such persons not 
infrequently have dreams in which they 
identify God, parents, and analyst. 
And it is easy enough to demonstrate 
that the analyst is not God. 

In working through this difficult 
problem of authority and responsibility 
which is crucial for the interrelation 
of psychotherapy and religion, it is 
necessary for one to have a sufficiently 
profound belief in the value of the 
other person—a sufficiently profound 
belief in his capacities as created in 
the image of God—to believe in his 
freedom, and operate on the realiza- 
tion that in the last analysis the other 
person’s destiny can only be worked 
out, decided, and affirmed by himself. 
The final act of immorality, from this 
viewpoint, is that in which one takes 
from another person his basic freedom 
to find and affirm himself. The present 
writer has great admiration for T. S. 
liot as poet and dramatist, and for 
the excellence of the poetry and drama 
in his latest play, The Cocktail Party. 
But in this play Eliot has his symbol 
of authority, namely the psychiatrist, 
manipulate the three persons involved, 
all the way from having accomplices 
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entice them into his office to making 
final decisions for them about their 
destiny. From the view of human na- 
ture we are here discussing, Eliot’s 
play is therefore definitely immoral. 


selfhood in- 

volves the humility of the person 
who realizes that he did not create the 
world, that he affirms himself, as 
Kierkegaard put it, on the ground of 
meaning which is God. It is an attitude 
of respect and reverence for the 
“given,” the created; but it does not 
permit this to serve as release from 
one’s own responsibility to choose one’s 
self. That one has complete and ulti- 
mate responsibility for one’s self, but 
that one still lives and moves on the 
basis of the ground of meaning which 
is given—this indeed sounds paradox- 
ical; and it is a paradox which can 
only be solved in the active, affirmative 
day to day living of the responsible 
human being. 


HE achievement of 


(3) Selfhood in relation to decisive- 
ness. It was the great contribution of 
Freud and his colleagues to show the 
far-reaching effectiveness of uncon- 
scious dynamics «in individual motiva- 
tion, and to demonstrate the actual in- 
effectiveness of the concept of an iso- 
lated “will power” used against the 
rest of the personality. But many psy- 
choanalytic emphases have tended to 
throw out the baby with the bath water 
in under-emphasizing the deciding 
functions of the self. When Groddeck 
says “we are lived by our uncon- 
scious,” and when Jung speaks of “the 
autonomy of the the 
emphasis is, to be sure, an important 
one for corrective purposes; but it is 
unhealthy in its omission of the point 
that, no matter how far-reaching the 
influences of unconscious factors, and 
no matter how deterministic past his- 


unconscious,” 
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torical factors, it is still the self which 
must decide as best it can in the im- 
mediate situation. It is a false view 
of psychotherapy that implies a giving 
over of one’s self to impulse; therapy 
should result in a capacity to will, to 
choose, on the basis of expanded self- 
awareness, and is certainly aimed to- 


ward an increase of effective  self- 
direction. 
The distinction between neurotic 


forms of “will power” and decisiveness 
of selfhood is that the latter does not 
consist of willing against unconscious 
levels in the personality. It is a willing 
based on awareness so far as possible 
of the deeper levels in one’s self. It 
implies willing that works with the 
innumerable creative tendencies, in- 
sights, intuitions, and so forth, which 
exist on various levels of one’s con- 
sciousness or unconsciousness. This 
kind of decisiveness does not thwart 
dynamic creative power, as for example 
in the arts, but is a way of marshalling 
this power. 


E DO NOT mean to imply that 

this kind of decisiveness is easy 
or does not involve tension and at 
times conflict. In most ways it is in- 
finitely more difficult than striving to 
follow external rules. To be sensitive 
to one’s insights and intuitions as an 
inner guidance for decisions takes con- 
stant vigilance; and at times decisive- 
ness, especially at periods of marked 
growing, requires struggling through 
great conflict. In this respect, those 
who imply, as does W. H. Auden in 
The Double Man, that psychotherapy 
is designed to reduce suffering, are in- 
accurate; it is designed to overcome 
self-defeating suffering and conflicts, 
but it makes unavoidable existential 
conflicts, and the conflict involved in 
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attaining the courage to create, even 
clearer. 

Any psychoanalyst, or anyone who 
has participated in analysis thoroughly, 
knows that the Biblical stories of man 
wrestling with the devil (or, in the 
case of Jacob, with the angel of God) 
are experiences not at all foreign to 
the human situation. And if a person 
turns a deaf ear to his deepest insights, 
the inner promptings he receives to- 
day, or funks his decisions on them, 
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he does not receive clear insights on 
the morrow. We must will and decide 
before we can see new truth. In this 
sense, though the achieving of self- 
hood means affirming our being at 
every moment in the immediate situa- 
tion, it is at the same time an “eternal 
becoming.” A lifetime is not too long 
to meet this challenge of achieving 
selfhood, of creating our self in our 
day to day decisions 








A Time for Hope 


















= is a time for hope and for new beginnings. Nothing is lost, and much 
can be gained and achieved, if all faithful members of the Church rally in 
spirit of unqualified loyalty where the Crucified and Risen Lord is waiting, and 
if they, in humility and penitence, try to break through the present divisions 
of the world and speak to one another with undiminished boldness and truth. 
We cannot make any predictions, but our courage and hope may pave a new 
highway for reconciliation and peace—Jos—EPpH HRoMADKA 
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The 5 Great Related Works of SRI AUROBINDO 


1. In “The Life Divine,’’ Sri Aurobindo provides 
the answers for Man’s quest for ‘‘the Truth that 
underlies existence and the fundamental Law of 
self-expression in the universe—the work of meta- 
physical philosophy and religious thought. 

2. In the ‘‘Essays on the Gita’’ and ‘“‘The Syn- 
thesis of Yoga’’ is the sounding and harmonising 
of the psychological methods of dicipline by which 
man purifies and perfects himself—the work of 
psychology, not as it is understood in the West, 
but the deeper practical psychology called in India, 
Yoga. 

3. Finally, in 





“The Human Cycle’ and ‘The 
Ideal of Human Unity,’’ Sri Aurobindo develops 
tu.e application of his entire system of Integral 
Yoga to the problems of man’s social and coilec- 
tive life all the way up to international relations. 








THE LIFE DIVINE —acclaimed a The greatest 
book published in our time Van Allen Bradley 
reviewing it in the Chicago Daily News writes 

Few modern writers have put so cogently what 
may be the paramount question of our age: Will 


man use the complex and powerful political eco 
nomic and scientific forces he has built to free 
himself from the smothering embrace of material 


ism and advance into new piritual and mental 


realms? This edition of The Life Divine’’ is 
handsomely bound and carefully printed--1040 
pages with comprehensive index $10.00 
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Response to the Challenge 
of Nuclear Fission 


Neither the fission of plutonium nor the fusion 
hydrogen into helium -are one-way roads to 
ath,’ say the scientists but they add this chal 
_ like every great discovery, they offer 
yal potential of happiness or disaster. They 
. gift of science, and every scientist searches 
part at midnight to pray that the gift will bring 
The prayer is in all our hearts; its 
Iment lies in all our hands 

here is no doubt that this fulfillment is in 
1 our hands.’ But how are we to achieve it 
1 nswer lies in the power behind the Dawn 
now see breaking through the world’s darkness 
the power to bring about a change in the 
nsciousness of Man and his so-called ‘‘human 
ature as revolutionary as the change of basic 
nts already achieved through fission or fusior 
eir basic atomic structure 













NPECIFICALLY, the answer lies in the work 
of Sr \urobindo 3ut what Sri Aurobindo 
offe is more than just an answer to this 
ey question of our age. He offers a true, living 
losophy that is unique, complete, transforming 
piring 

tICK SPIEGELBERG, of Star 
says ‘*I shall not restrict Sr 
tness to this age only We have 
Kant and Hegel—-but they do not 
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ill-embracing metaphysical struc 











ure, they do not have the same vision.’’ Yes, Sri 
urobindo’s works are as inevitably a part of the 
reat new Golden Age of Man as this Age 
part of Nature's inevitable evolutionary proces 


hat Man must exceed himself is Nature’s im 
erative—and in so doing Man must create a 
world of harmony beauty ind serene in 
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i connection France’s Nobel Laureate 
ROMAIN ROLLAND wrote years ago: ‘‘Auro 
bindo is fired with an unparalleled faith in the 
mitiess powers of the soul and of human pro 
ress. His acceptance of the material and scientific 
paquests of the West is compiete, but he regards 
not as the end but as the beginning 
umanity says Aurobindo, ‘is on the point of 
Miarging its domain by new Knowledge, new pow 
Fs, new capacities, such as will create a revolu 
nin human life as great as did the physical 









riences of the nineteenth century And DR 
MYMOND FRA'NK PIPER, Professor of Philos 
phy at Syracuse University, said: ‘‘I have never 
Fad an author who can compact so much of trut! 


h one se 

Featest saint, Tagore the greatest poet of Moder: 

Adia, but Sri Aurobindo is the greatest thinker 

Adeed, has attained incomparible triune greatne 
beet, philosopher and saint.’’ 











tence as this mastér Gandhi is the 


hat today envelops our tense modern world 


Discover for Yourself the Power of 
Sri Aurobindo’s Works 


So great is the power and the promise and the 
challenge of Sri Aurobindo’s words . that he 
who reads Sri Aurobindo for the first time may 
be awe-struck by the sheer immensity of his 
vision, erudition and dynamism But even the 
most random, inde» ided reading of any of his 
tive Key works will prove so richly rewarding that 
communion between reader and books will inevit- 
ably become stronger and stronger . » and as 
this communion grows so, too, will grow the light 
of Mankind’s Golden Dawn making our Earth 

1 Kin Soil to Heaven 
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| Please send me postage prepaid the works 
of Sri Aurobindo I have checked below: 
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} Bill me. I will pay all shipping charges. 


THE LIFE DIVINE, 1040 pages 





Send me all five volumes at the 
special price of only $27.50 
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| 1] THE HUMAN CYCLE, 320 pages 
| Indexed . $4.50 
|} THE IDEAL OF HUMAN UNITY. 

352 pages. Indexed ‘ $4.50 
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' 60S pages. Index & Glossary $6.50 
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For Better or Worse 


The Real Answer to the Problem of Divorce Is the 


Improvement of Human 


BY MORRIS L. ERNST 


and 
« DAVID LOTH 


N THE last ten years eight million 

Americans have walked out of court 
. what ? 
The procedure by which they were 
able to 
their marriage gave 


with a divorce decree, to face.. 


get a court order dissolving 
them no idea. 
They and their three or four million 
children represent the core of the di- 
vorce problem in this country. At this 
rate SO0,000 more and 300,000 children 


will join them this year—more than 
4,000 individuals every day the courts 
are open. No one knows how many 
more think about it or cannot agree 


about it. Most of the divarced couples 
are entering a new life of which they 
know even than knew of 


marriage. Aside from a few magazine 


less they 


articles, a few sociological studies, a 


Chis article represents a series of excerpts 
from several chapter t kor Better or 
Worse, the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection for January. Copyright 1951 by 
Harper & Brothers and reprinted by per 


mission of the publishers 


Relations In the Family 


novel or two, there has been no litera- 
ture to tell them what the world of 
divorce has in store for them 

The people who know are the peo- 
ple who have been through the mill, 
and they know only as much as hap- 


pened to them. The eight millions in 


ten years have been the subject of a 
vast amount of analysis as to why they 
broke up their homes, the events lead- 
ing up to the tragedy. But concerning 
what happens after they walk away 
from the bar of justice with their new 


freedom, the experts and the reformers, 
and the with 
alarm, are silent. 

Some of the eight million have Icarn- 
iting it. 
home. 

that 


the analysts viewers 


ed to live alone—liking it or h 
Most of them have found a new 
in 1948 shows 
of all those divorced in the previous 
five years, three-quarters already were 
remarried. About 86 per cent of those 
divorced between 1934 and 1943 had 
remarried by 1948. Obviously, there- 


\ census study 


fore, the most common fate of the di- 


vorced is marriage. Two out of every 

five also have minor children 
Figures also show that w ind 

prosperity send both marriage and di- 


orce rates up Depression or a release 
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from 
down. 

All this is merely statistical. The 
eight million and their millions of 
children are people. Because they are 
the people who also know something 
about what happens after divorce, we 
have asked some of them to tell their 
stories here. This book, therefore, has 
scores of collaborators. They are not 
especially representative of any seg- 
ment of society. Whether they are 
typical of divorced people, we do not 
know, but we doubt it. Probably there 
is no such thing as “typical” in such 
in individual part of life as marriage 
and divorce. What they do offer is ex- 
perience, one from which they hope 
others may profit, and that is why they 
told their stories for us. One of them, 
in addition to the personal story, offers 
such a good example and an explana- 


emergency tensions sends both 


tion of why a book on “after divorce” 
should be written that we 
here. 

This couple, divorced before World 
War II, had set down their experi- 
ences in the years since then, and these 
will be found in another place. We will 
call them here Joseph and Josephine. 
Some time later, Josephine wrote this 
supplement : 


present it 


“I was happy to write to you as you 
requested about the life I lived after 
my divorce. I have made as honest an 
appraisal as I know how of the effect 
of the divorce on me, the children and 
on Joe. No doubt a psychiatrist would 
sav that no one can write an honest 
autobiography since everyone conceals 
even from herself the most unfavorable 
aspects of one’s personality. | wrote 
think 
a book such as you propose may be of 


you fully, however, because | 


great value to hundreds of people who 
are contemplating divorce, and the im 
portant time for them to use their 


minds instead of their glands is before 
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they get to a lawyer’s office. 

“If they have once gotten so far in 
their squabbles as to go to a lawyer, 
they are only thinking about how much 
it will cost, where to get the divorce 
and how they can get the evidence to 
meet the stupid requirements of the 
law. Of course, lawyers at times have 
to sit through endless conferences and 
squabbles to iron out the questions of 
custody of children, money matters, 
etc., etc., etc. But surely it is too late 
to do anything worth while after you 
have gone to the lawyer. The best he 
can do is to work out some compromise 
and put patches on stupid desires which 
often arise out of pride, jealousy, bit- 
terness and all those things which us- 
ually evaporate in the years after di- 
vorce. 


é¢y AM talking about my own case 
and that of most of my friends 
where the divorces were gotten with- 
out a battle and what you would call 
uncontested, that is, where one party 
becomes the plaintiff and the other 
party, through another lawyer, merely 
In all such cases, so far 
indifferent 
to what is going to happen after di- 
vorce and any deal that the parents 
make seems to be of no concern to the 
judge. 
“Can’t our society do better than 
this? Doesn't the present practice bring 
the law into disrepute and doesn’t it 


says ‘Amen.’ 
as I know, the courts are 


keep the divorced couple's eyes away 
from the fundamental problems, that 
is, what is going to happen after di- 
vorce? Haven’t we enough psychia- 
trists, ministers, doctors and marriage 
counselors to help the judge by having 
one or more of them talk to each of 
the persons wanting a divorce? 

“T think you will find that practically 
all of the people who have gotten di- 


vorces were without adequate advice 
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as to what would happen after divorce. 
The absurdity of the situation lies in 
the fact that if a couple want a divorce 
and can afford it, and they both agree 
on the terms of what you call a separa- 
tion agreement, the 
through and_ usually 
tawdry court 
than ten minutes. 

“In our case, for instance, 


divorce goes 
the hy p critical 
take 


proceedings less 


Joe and 
| were sexually compatible. We came 
from the same groups in society. We 
had no money troubles. Our children 
were normal. We both enjoyed our 
children. We had interests 
common, and we had our 
separate hobbies. For part of the mar- 


some in 


each own 
riage I worked, and I had an exciting 
career, but during the time when the 


children were young, | worked as a 
housewite. 

“Neither of us had any of the com- 
mon vices such as gambling or bum- 


ming at night. As far as I know, we 


were both what is called extrovert. 
We both had friends and all of our 
friends were bewildered and shocked 


when the news of the divorce was an- 
\s our 
divided. 


however, 
by 


There was only 


usual, 


Some 


nounced. 


friends stuck Joe 
and some stuck by me 
realized there is no 
th the 
pure, and hence remained friendly to 
both of 


had been cemented, | thought, 


one couple that 


clear line between guilty and 


us. Above all, our marriage 
because 
we and the children all liked cruising. 
But for all that, we found our marriage 
broken, and never understood why or 


what it would mean to all of us. 


“As vou’ know, my own divorce 
worked out pretty well, but it was 
mere luck. | think both Joe and | have 
often, since our divorcee, admitted to 
ourselve as we have hinted to each 


other and the children, that if we had 
known then 
could 


what we know now, we 


have saved our 


Marriage, 


our 
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home and our children.” 


Josephine has put the finger of ex- 


perience upon the weak spot in our 
divorce procedure. The system not 
concerned with the reasons why par 
ticular marriage failed, nor with what 
will happen to the individuals involve: 
in that failure afterward. The result 
is that no one has any respect the 
system. The system stands because, 


though everyone wants to cl 
there is no agreement about 

The very judges who preside in our 
divorce courts, the lawyers whi 
tice before them, the couples wh« 
their to the the 
and the public generally, all have 
or 


cases bar, observers 
more 
less contempt open or concealed 

for the whole business. They use it or 


endure it, but they despise it. 


The system of divorce in this coun 
try is a failure whether in Nevada and 
Ohio where divorces are granted on 
many grounds, or in South Carolina 
where until 1949 they could not be had 


at all. It fails both from the standpoint 
of the law and the people. In fact any 
legal procedure that fails the peopl 
is a failure in the law, 


too, since our 


form of government is based 
principle that the law is made for man, 
not for the law. South Carolina 


was sensible enough to change sine 


man 


the prohibition seemed to add 
to the stability of the 
doubt wrecked homes even while pe 


family 


ple stayed married only in the eves ¢ 
the law. 


It has been found in studying the 
floods of our great rivers that the best 
remedy is not increasingly higher dil 
along the lower reaches. Dams and re- 
servoirs, reforestation and contout 


plowing a couple of thous 


away prove more effective in prevent 
ing damage below. Similarly, the rem- 
edy for the floods of divorce does not 
lie in building higher dikes, whether 
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these take the form of a pile of ever 
more “liberal” divorce laws or a rigid 
bulwark against any divorce at all. Far 
better would be some wise social en- 
gineering at the sources. 


IVORCE is no more a new prob- 

lem than floods. More than 4,000 
years ago King Hammurabi of Babylon 
gave his people a code of laws which 
are the oldest such writing known. 
Nine sections deal with divorce. 

A man could get a divorce at will 
provided he returned the dowry of a 
childless wife or added alimony to the 
dowry if there.were children. That was 
assuming that there was no fault to 
find with the wife. He could keep the 
dowry if she “play the part of a fool, 
neglect her house, belittle her hus- 
band.” 

If a women wanted a divorce, she 
had to prove first that “she have been 
a careful mistress and be without re- 
proach.” If an inquiry established this, 
she could take her dowry and return 
to her father’s house. She ran some 
tisk in starting the case, for “if she 
shall have not been a careful mistress, 
have gadded about, have neglected her 
house and have belittled her husband, 
they shall throw that woman into the 
water.” 

Before we attempt to improve upon 
the social engineering of Hammurabi 
—and our present laws do not—it 
would be well to establish the goals. 
What are we trying to remedy? The 
law? The institution of marriage? The 
institution of divorce? Human nature? 

The answer, as we see it, is none of 
these. Any plan for a system of divorce 
to serve people living in our culture— 
the only kind we are talking about— 
should have as its aim the improve- 
ment of human relations among people 
who live in families. Especially in fami- 


lies with children, the purpose should 
be the maintenance or the encourage- 
ment of homes in which the children 
have the best chance to develop health 
of mind and body, to become in their 
turn adequate parents and citizens. A 
divorce system which neglects this will 
fail, no matter how drastically it holds 
couples together or how pleasantly it 
parts them. 

To achieve such a purpose, some 
features of the present system must 
be eliminated. Some new features must 
be added. The hypocrisy of most of our 
divorce procedure, whether in lenient 
or rigid states, is perhaps the most 
damaging aspect for those who go 
through the mill. Next come the factors 
which encourage hatred and conflict, 
especially the insistence of the law and 
most of society that one party must be 
“guilty” and the other “innocent.” Ex- 
cessive emphasis on divorce as a legal 
problem, the virtual peonage by which 
the law often operates to tie unwilling 
partners together, the precedence given 
to parents over their children—all 
should go. But abolition is not enough. 
We need to set up a positive program, 
too. We need to bring into the lives 
of couples contemplating divorce the 
skills of those crafts which understand 
the problems, an atmosphere of help- 
fulness rather than  recrimination, 
knowledge of what the future may be 
for the divorced couple, machinery for 
settling rather than aggravating dis- 
putes, hope instead of animosity. 

The first obvious difficulty in the 
way of setting up such a civilized di- 
vorce system is the shortage of quali- 
hed personnel to do the large amount 
of counseling required, At the rate of 
400,000 divorces a year, with at least 
360,000 of them falling into the uncon- 
with which we are 
dealing, thousands if not tens of thou- 


tested category 


sands of counselors would be needed. 
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There are not that many available. At 
the same time, unless there is a demand 
for them, they will not be trained. 
There are plenty now at hand to begin 
the experiment of civilized divorce in 
more states than are likely to accept 
the plan very speedily 

The objection also is raised against 
the new profession that its practition- 
ers are not really capable of helping 
people who do not help themselves. 
Of course they can only help those who 
will help themselves, but these are 
numerous. Many couples are quite in- 
capable of helping themselves without 
guidance. Even in the most intimate 
aspects of marriage and sometimes 
especially in those intimacies, the out- 
side expert alone can give the necessary 
prod in the right direction, the neces- 
sary hint to changed conduct. 


NE OF the most expert of all 
these craftsmen is Dr. Abrahqn 
Stone, president of the American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors and 
founder (with his late wife, Dr. Han- 
nah Stone) of New York’s first mar- 
riage counseling service. Appropriately 
enough, although the Stones were 
medical people, the scene of their first 
marriage counseling was a church, the 
Community Church in New York 
City. Another leader in this new craft 
is Dr. Lena Levine, an eminent psy- 
choanalyst, and she and Dr. Stone have 
worked together, one of their projects 
being a successful experiment in group 
counseling on marriage problems.* 
Experts such as these—and an in- 
creasing number of them are appearing 
—have proved that they can guide 
couples who are on the verge of divorce 


*An excellent article illustrating their work 
is now in preparation by Dr. Stone and will 
appear in an early issue—Ed. 


back to appreciation of the good iy 
their marriages. Often the good hag 
been obscured by an essentiall trifling 
disturbance which spreads its poison 
into all other relationships. Represen: 
tative of the way in which such experts 
deal with sick marriages was the ex. 
perience of a couple who decided t 
consult Dr. Stone and Dr. Levine a 
a last resource before seeing’ their 
lawyer. They had been married more 
than a year and were quarreling over 
everything—what to have for dinner 
which movie to see, whose friends 
should be asked in on Friday night. 
Seen separately in groups for mer 
and women, their stories were at first 
highly colored, belligerently phrased 
But as they found that the doctor 
were interested in facts, they begar 
to speak more rationally. It was ap- 
parent that the root of their trouble 
was a sexual maladjustment stemming 
from the wife’s inability to enjoy inter 
course and the husband’s rather mis- 
placed belief in his own prowess. The 
wife confided that she had 
primly reared, she thought, that it was 
impossible for her to accept the idea 
that an act she had been taught was 


} 
peen § 


horrid could be changed by the inton-| 


ing of a marriage service. At the same 
time, she was not resentful of her own 
failure to achieve satisfaction; she 
loved her husband and would be happy 
to know that he was satisfied. But to 
her distress he was just as miserable 
as she. She thought that it must bk 
her fault, and admitted it in_ the 
women’s group. 
The young man, handsome and with 
a rather extensive and to him impres 
sive premarital sexual experience, Was 
secretly angry with himself for being 
unable to satisfy his wife. He als 
resented an attitude of hers which 
made it impossible for him to reach 
an orgasm. 
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“You see, Doctor,” he explained 
earnestly, “I guess maybe I’m a little 
peculiar. But I get hot as anything 
during the act, and I just can’t bear to 
have covers on me. I throw ’em off. 
Then just when I’m reaching a climax, 
my wife reaches down and pulls up the 
covers. I have to throw ’em off again; 
she pulls ’em up again, and it drives 
me crazy.” 

“Have you ever told your wife how 
you feel about it?” asked Dr. Levine, 
recalling the young puzzled 
anguish at her inability to understand 
her husband. 


wife’s 


“Why, Doctor,” he protested. “You 
can’t say things like that to a 
girl!” 


nice 


“Why not?” demanded Dr. Levine, 
who is a very nice girl herself. 

“Well . . .” the young man began, 
and then stopped with his 
He could not think of a 
reason why he should not 
such an intimate detail. 


mouth open. 
single good 


tell his wife 


He has since told her, and both of 
them were amused by their own timid- 
ity. The wife left the covers alone; the 
husband learned a little gentleness. In 
time, she too achieved first serenity 
and then orgasm, and they are able to 
compromise their differences over 
what to have for dinner, what movie 
to see and whom to invite over for a 
drink on Friday night. 


N THE current procedure of most 

divorce courts, beginning with their 
first visit to a lawyer's office, such a 
young couple never would have been 
able to dig out the fundamental flaw 
in their marriage. Few lawyers have a 
concern beyond the covers of the law 
book. The young couple becomes con- 
vinceed—and the talks and arguments 
and discussions of their friends usually 
confirm in the that they 


them idea 
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are thoroughly incompatible if not 
worse. Under a sensible plan, they 
would be advised by someone like Dr. 
Stone or Dr. Levine during the pre- 
paratory stages of their divorce. No 
one can say with any degree of certain- 
ty how many of the most bitterly 
alienated couples could be reunited by 
such help. We think the figure would 
be very large. While the stories that 
have been given to us for this book are 
by no means statistical evidence, they 
do indicate how frequently there is 
some unknown or trifling cause that 
has been magnified into apparently ir- 
reconcilable differences. If the couple 
knew the cause, the differences would 
either disappear altogether or prove 
to be adjustable. 


4] 


It is the duty of the state to provide 
machinery for exploring the causes of 
divorce and offering but not compelling 
remedies. It is in the interest of the 
state to maintain the home if possible, 
but also to dissolve the marriage with 
the least possible damage if the prin- 
cipals refuse to go on with it. It is 
within the power of the state to offer 
such services of persuasion and en- 
lightenment that its duty will be car- 
ried out and its interest preserved. 

The American people are now enter- 
ing into one of those periods of emer- 
gency in which, history shows, an un- 
usually large proportion of what might 
be called unhealthy marriages are 
contracted. The problem can be met in 
part by increasing the length of time 
a couple must wait before getting mar- 
ried. A few hasty regrets might be 
avoided. But in general, the sickness 
shows up only after marriage. It is 
then that the healing measures must 
be available. 

The consultation feature of the court 
advisory system is the best protection 
against having the lives of millions 
poisoned after divorce 
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Now offered by the 52-year-old 
MINISTERS LIFE & 
CASUALTY UNION 


This unusual offer is made to all 
professional religious workers— 
and that includes ministers, semi- 
nary students, religious education 
directors—under 65 years of age. 

The “Criterion”’ policy pamph- 
let gives you a long list of bene- 
fits. The most important ones in- 
clude: $150 a month, up to 24 
months, for disability by accident 

. $150 a month, up to 10 weeks, 
extra if hospitalized by injuries... 
$5000 if you die by accident... 
$5000 for loss of two limbs or eyes 
by accident. 

What does it cost? Your first 
payment is only $1—and it pays 
all costs for two months. After 
that, it’s only $3 per quarter— 
$12 a year. (if over 60, cost is 
$16 a year). 

After checking the policies is- 
sued by other reliable companies 
in the U. S. and in Canada, our 
survey showed that this is the 
lowest cost—the most for the 
money—the greatest value ever 
offered. The saving is possible be- 
cause our selected type of policy- 
holders, on occupational and 
moral grounds, are definitely pre- 
ferred risks. 


No salesman will be sent to call on you! 


e ar eatest 





PePUe tee «THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION; 120 West Franklin Ave., Mpls. 4, Minn. 


A Serious Without obligation, please send me the “Criterion” policy pamphlet. 


Injury — Name 
SEND Address 
fete} 8] Te). 

fe} >7.\ 4 Date of Birth 


Value for the Money Today 





Look at what 


you receive... 


$150 a Month—and more 


Te will cost only $12 A YEAR 


(under 60) 


$1 (with eligible application) 


See for yourself — 
send for the 


Denomination 


Criterion pamphlet 


puts it into effect! 
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How to Set Up a Counseling 





Program in Your Church 


The Pastor's Awareness of How Difficult It Is to 


Ask for Help Can Ease the Process 


BY WILLIAM E. HULME 


Professor of Christianity, and 


Chaplain, Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa 


OW DO you get your people to 

come to you with their problems ? 
[ have not counted the times I have 
heard pastors ask this question, but it 
happens about every time pastors get 
together. Just recently a college GI 
dropped in to discuss his change from 
a pre-theological course to social work 
counseling. When I asked him why 
he wanted to make this change, he 
said: “There’s no use kidding our- 
selves; I want to do marriage and 
family counseling and people just 
won't go to their minister with their 
problems. I feel I can do more 
in this field for the Church outside of 
the pastorate.” 

I did not talk him out of it. I did 
not try. He knew what he was talking 
about; he knew the layman's side of 
it. [know from my talks with students 
that there is more truth to what he 
said than pastors would like to face. 
Instead we put our heads together to 
figure out why our lay people hesitate 


good 


to go to their pastor with their 
problems. 
The counseling program of the 


parish is not an isolated service of the 
pastor ; it is the result of the total pro- 
gram of his ministry. It begins in the 
pulpit. Our people form a large share 
of their from our 
preaching. Many a pastor in his ser- 
mons kills his opportunities for coun- 
seling. If he preaches as though real 
Christians would not have problems, 
his poor people will feel so guilty in 
having them that they would not let 
him know for the world. 


opinion of us 


If, however, he shows a sympathetic 
understanding of human problems in 
his preaching, he will actually be en- 
couraging his people to come to him. 
Because we pastors are symbols of re- 
ligion and as examples of 
Christian living, we may get out of 
the habit of being honest—at 
with ourselves. If we would face our 
own problems (although nobody is 
supposed to know we have them), our 
thoughts would naturally go to these 
problems when we =pply our text—to 
ourselves. 

We have our problems with our 


such, 


least 
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personality, our children, our mar- 
riage, our neighbors and our lust; 
when we face them we will naturally 
assume that we have these problems 
in the pews beneath us. Our preach- 
ing will show we understand from 
personal experience and our people 
will sense it; they will tell us when 
they have a chance: “Pastor, you hit 
home; I thought you were talking 
only to me.” You were—because you 
talked first to yourself. 

We preach with authority. This can 
either be a help or a hindrance to our 
counseling. The pulpit thrills our ego 
and some of us may let it go to our 
heads. If our authority as a preacher 
makes us sound unbendable as a 
stone wall, our people will see little 
reason to come to us. Since there is 
no two-sides-to-the-story in our 
preaching they feel they know what 
we would say anyhow. If we are the 
parent-type, the champion of tradition- 
al respectability, we show them we 
would not understand. People rarely 
want a “parent” for a counselor; how 
many children go to their parents with 
their problems? 


as 


When we are of the other extreme, 
the cocky debunker who likes to shock 
his people, we do no better. People do 
not want the rebel son for a counsel- 
or either. They are afraid to trust his 
type of authority. 

People with problems need love, for 
love understands. They seek power to 
overcome. Therefore they want to hear 
you preach the love and power of God 
and to make it personal. Preach with 
the authority of one. who has experi- 
enced this love and power and your 
people will come to you. You show 
them you will understand; you show 
them you can help. “When [Pastor 
Blank talks about God, you know he 
is talking about his God.” This is how 
layman appraised his pastor’s 


one 
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preaching. Excellent pre-counseling! 


EOPLE are not accustomed to 

coming to their pastor with their 
problems. You will have to support 
your preaching with invitations, plenty 
of them. Particularly after a pre. 
counseling type of sermon, give a per- 
sonal invitation before the close of 
the service. Or, print it in the Sunday 
bulletin. The printed word is less ef- 
fective than the spoken word, but it 
has its place. 

In your parish paper (if vou have 
none, use the Sunday bulletin) give 
logical explanations of why people 
should come to the pastor with their 
problems. Emphasize how much good 
it does to talk with someone we can 
trust and respect. (Getting our prob- 
lems off our chest is sometimes half 
of our cure.) People recognize this 
when you bring it to their attention 

You are more than a listening ear, 
however; you are a pastor. Tell them 
so. You can bring the resources of the 
Gospel into their lives. Also, talking 
their problems out with you will help 
them see things more objectively. 
They will better understand them- 
selves and their situation and will see 
what to do to help themselves. Tell 
them that if it is important to them, 
it is important to you. Invite and ex- 
plain; invite and explain. 

Get your counseling program talk- 
ed about among your people. When 
you make your report to the church 
council, your quarterly, semi-annual 
or annual reports to the congregation, 
mention your counseling ministry. 
(Not specific cases, of course, but 
hours spent in counseling or hours 
open for counseling, whichever is 
better advertisement.) Talk about it 
to your congregational leaders. Your 
job is to get your congregation edu- 
cated to a counselor-pastor. It is 4 
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sling job. Here as in learning, repeti- 
tion is the key to success. 

The pastor’s call, like the pastor’s 
sermon, tells a lot about the pastor. 
The picture of himself which he 
creates during his call is often the 
deciding factor in whether or not his 
parishioner will come to him with his 
problems. The pastor’s call is a type 
of preview of the pastor’s counseling 
for the layman. The layman needs 
this preview; therefore the pastor 
should call. Just to call however is not 
enough; the preview, supposedly to 
encourage the layman to come, may 
convince him to stay away. So it is im- 
portant to make the right kind of call. 

I remember when a minister called 
on me. He was a very pleasant chap 
and we were having a nice visit, but 
something was wrong. [Everything 
went smoothly while I listened to his 
interesting conversation. Once in a 
while I had something to offer too. 
When I spoke my little piece, however, 
it seemed to fall flat. While I talked, 
the minister's eyes traveled around the 
room. If he was listening he did a 
good job of camouflaging. When | 
rather half-heartedly finished, I was 
really finished. The minister would 
pause a bit to note the death of my 
contribution and then continue on 
where he had left off or start on some- 
thing entirely new. Go to him with my 
problem ? 


Perhaps our pastoral role makes us 
this way; perhaps we were this way to 
begin with. When we call on our peo- 
ple, however, we ought to let them be 
the important ones. Make them so im- 
portant in your estimation that you 
actually want to hear what they have 
to say. Forget yourself, your family 
and even the product you came to sell 
and just listen for a while. When 
your parishioner speaks, respond to 
what he says. This will make him feel 
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you respect him ; he will be encouraged 
to speak again. 


When we listen attentively to what 
our layman has to say, we make him 
feel good; we show him we would 
understand his problems; and we learn 
some ‘things ourselves. Because we 
move in a privileged circle we are 
naive to the evils in people’s lives 
They put on their best front around 
us and we think all is well with the 
flock. I have heard more than one 
pastor say that his people had no prob- 
lems. Strange that their successors 
often find so many. 


IE CAN spot trouble by being 

alert with our eyes 
our calling. One evening after I had 
made several calls and feelinz 
flushed by my social efficiency, I call- 
ed on a young couple. After spending 
my alloted time with them in gay con- 
versation I left, satisfied with myself. 
\bout two months later the young 
woman came to me with a serious 
problem. She was amazed that I did 
not know. The night I called, she said, 
she and her husband had quarreled. 
He had been drinking. They were em- 
barrassed when I came in and under 
strain during the entire visit. I noticed 
nothing. 

If we can forget ourselves and 
watch for the clues we can turn some 
of our calling into counseling. As we 
call on our people we will in all proba- 
bility call at times when some of them 
are emotionally upset. We may be 
tempted to steer the conversation 
away from the trouble area. (Few of 
us like to hear that our people are hav- 
ing difficulties.) We only fool our- 
selves, however, and help no one. If 
instead we respond to the hints of 
emotional distress, it is like pulling the 
stopper that lets off the pressure. Our 
parishioner will talk out her problem 


and ears in 


was 
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and be relieved she has it out. 

The pastor’s general attitude in his 
administrative capacity direct 
bearing on his counseling. The organ- 
izational work of the ministry taxes 
the pastor’s strength more than all 


has a 


other phases of his work. The do- 
nothing president of the young people's 
society, the stay-as-we-are church 


council, the scandal-mongering ladies 
aid, the strife-ridden choir and the 
unimaginative chairman of the build- 


ing committee can wear the pastor 
down. 
What we say in these times of 


exasperation and frustration can ruin 
our opportunities for counseling with 
many of our people. The minister is 
the most quoted person of the parish. 
What Pastor Blank said to Johnny 
Cut-up at young people’s meeting is 
told and re-told from home to home 
and probably with the usual exaggera- 
tion. restraint at 
times when most men would blow up 
pays off in his counseling program. 


His patience and 


A pastor must hold in trust those 
things told to him in confidence. This 
is an oft-repeated rule and | intend to 
go beyond it. For all its repetition, 
however, it is still violated. We do not 
deliberately talk about confidential 
things ; they slip out occasionally when 
we get in garrulous moods, particular- 
ly in the family-.circle. When our wives 
and children inadvertently let these 
things slip in wider circles the damage 
is done. Although our family is a unit, 
when it comes to confidences about the 
private lives of others, even to tell our 
wives is a betrayal of that confidence. 
It is also not fair to our wives. 

The pastor who wants to establish 
a counseling program in his parish 
must be very careful about what he 
says about his parishioners. It is a 
good rule not to talk about one 
member to another except honestly to 
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praise him. As irritated as you are at 
the obdurate vestryman do not com- 
plain about him to the sympatheti 
vestryman. 

has 


minister to get 


AYBE a get 
d things off his chest too. His 
wife may not be objective enough t 
hear about the vestryman who is 
abusing her husband. The pastor is o1 
the safe side if he does his complain 
ing about his members to God. Let 
your people know that you do not talk 
about them, about their problems, their 
sicknesses, their peculiarities, their in- 
adequacies, or anything else that is 
their's except their good points 


Our people watch us closely. It takes 
a while to win their confidence, es- 
pecially the amount of confidence 
needed to bare to us the deep problems 
of their private life. They may accept 
a criticizing or tale-bearing tongue 
from their fellow church member; in 
their minister it is out of keeping with 
his role. (They may lose just enough 
respect for him to keep them from 
coming to him.) They may expect 
frustration and irritation from their 
vestrymen; in their pastor these are 
signs of weakness, incongruous with 
a man of God. 

If we realized how much effort it 
takes for some of our people to come 
to us, we would know why these little 
things about our personal conduct can 
be so decisive. People take the tele- 
phone receiver in hand to call for an 
appointment, and then hang up when 
they iose their nerve. Students come 
to my door only to leave before knock- 
ing. They may make several such at- 
tempts before they finally make it. The 
least little discouragement 
enough to hold them back. If we show 
a confident spirit in these little things 
of church administration, they will 
trust us with the big things of their 


may be 
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souls; if we show understanding in 
our dealings with all kinds of people, 
they will feel we may understand them 
also. 

Because our people need so much 
encouragement to come to us, every- 
thing we do to make it easier for them 
will aid our program. We can offer 
them a place suitable for counseling. 
This place is usually not in the pas- 
tor’s home. The conspicuous nature of 
a neighborhood the 
presence of the pastor’s family are 
self-conscious 


residence and 


hard arguments for a 
parishioner to overcome. The difficulty 
is lessened when the parsonage is so 
constructed that the pastor’s study is 
shut off from the rest of the house, 
having its own entrance from the out- 
side. The most suitable place for the 
the 


counseling however, is at 


church. 


room, 


The church is a semi-public build- 
ing that even outsiders feel they have 
a right to enter. To the parishioner 
the church is the center of his religious 
life, the sentimental and 
sacred memories. He feels he belongs 
there. The atmosphere of the church 
is helpful also to the pastor in his 
counseling; the altar is there, the pul- 
pit, the sacrament—the House of the 
Lord. 

A hole in the wall, even if it is in a 
church is unsuitable for counseling. 
People are suggestive particularly peo 
ple with problems. Our surroundings 
affect us even though subconsciously ; 


scene of 


they can depress us or comfort us, set 
us at The 
room should be big enough so that 
people do not feel cramped in it. 
Where limited, furnishings 


ease or make us restless. 


space is 


can help. A small room furnished with 
a large desk, file cabinet, and a mimeo 
graph stand would seem larger if it 
contained only a small desk and two 
small chairs 
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HE furnishings should be attrac- 
tive. The room should be well 
lighted and have light colored walls. 
Pictures on the wall proportionate to 
the size of the room are helpful, par- 
ticularly pictures of Christ. The room 
should be so arranged that when the 
door 1S opened the counselee is not 
whoever has 
train your 
A room with 


e-rosed to the view of 
Ma Oo > ed 


rreootion to knock!) 
1 


(By all means 


utsite entrance is desired because 
‘es the approach easier and more 
riva‘e. 
Set regular hours for counseling. 


This not only helps vou better plan 
your day but it is another encourage- 
the When the 


rastor has set hours aside for counsel- 


ment for parishioner. 
ing it is evident he wants his people 
to come and that they do come. The 
continual posting of these keeps the 
people conscious of the program and 
makes it look reasonable for all who 
have problems to come. 

Watch, however, that you so choose 
your hours that some of them are open 
to men. No one but a pastor knows 
how difficult this is with his evening 
meetings. Yet we must 
not make our counseling program a 
woman's privilege by crowding all the 
hours into times when normally men 
are working. 


schedule of 


When Miss Jones asks us if she can 
she is alert even to the inflec- 
our voice for indications that 
she is welcome. We show 
the warmth in our facial 
expression. On the telephone we have 
only our voice to convey this warmth. 
(How cold a business-like ‘yes’ and 


see us, 
tion of 
her she is 
welcome by 


‘no’ can sound on the phone!) 

When she arrives for her appoint- 
inent she will probably be tense, fear- 
ful of how to begin, wondering if we 
will understand, if she should have 
come. It’s up to us to set her at ease. 
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The best way to do this is to be at 
ease ourselves. It is contagious (as is 
tenseness). A warm smile and pleasant 
voice do wonders. If both we and 
Miss Jones talk about the weather or 
even the church bazaar for any length 
of time, we are creating another prob- 
lem for us both: how to get down to 
business! After a brief introduction 
of small talk we will do Miss Jones a 
favor if we say: “And now suppose 
you tell us what’s on your mind.” 
Your counseling has begun. 

The best salesmen for our counsel- 
ing program are the people we counsel 
—well. Because we know this we feel 
under pressure when a_ parishioner 
comes with his problems. We have to 
fulfill his expectations, we say, so he 
will spread the good word around. 
First thing we know we are assuming 
the responsibility for solving his prob- 
lem. We take’ over like a doctor with 
his medicine kit; we talk too much. 

Because we are preoccupied with 
the importance of our role we over- 
look the real reason he came to see us. 
The most distressing part of a prob- 
lem is that it is bottled up inside. If 
we can assist him to get his problem 
off his chest we will help him; in fact, 
this is the necessary first step in help- 
ing him. We accomplish this by listen- 
ing to him, by encouraging him to go 
on in the way we respond to what he 
says, by showing him we understand. 
If we pop off too with our 
opinions and ideas he may never even 
get to his real problem and may leave 
with a feeling of frustration. 


soon 


Nobody wants us to be clerical Mr. 
Anthonys anyhow. Yes, our people ask 
us to tell them what to do. If you suc- 
cumb to this temptation you give them 
another problem: should they follow 
your advice or not? They probably 
won't. If they do, the chances are it 
will not be the magical formula they 
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expected. Even if it works you have 
only acted as a crutch in one isolated 
situation. They will be back—yes— 
with an increased dependency on you 
and even less able to handle themselves 
in life’s adjustments. We are so used to 
doing the talking, giving advice in the 
pulpit, at meetings and in our classes 
that we have to fight to hold it back in 
our counseling. 


F WE understand our role in the 

counseling relationship we will see 
how advice can spoil things. Even 
though our people ask us to tell them 
what to do, they want us first of all 
to understand them. Our role is to 
help them to help themselves, not only 
in solving the problem at hand, but 
also the problems of the future. Al- 
though they may act like children they 
really want to grow up. In talking out 
their problem with us they begin to 
see it more objectively. They gain new 
insights. As we help them in clarify- 
ing these insights they are able to 
think out their own solution. 


It is quite evident that this can rare- 
ly be done in one interview. The coun- 
seling relationship is a growth process 
in which the pastor serves as a stimu- 
lus to growth. Follow through in your 
counseling; offer to see the counselee 
again; make another appointment. 
Even in cases where the counselee 
seems to have arrived at his solution 
in one interview it is good to see him 
again to stabilize the insight. 

The biggest compliment you can re- 
ceive from the people you have coun- 
seled will sound something like this 
“T can really talk to Pastor Blank; he 
seems to understand so well; I get a 
lift every time I talk with him.” Work 
for these results. Your salesmen will 
then do the job in selling your pro- 
gram to the congregation 
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Counseling With Neurotics 


A minister writes: 


How far can a minister safely carry a 
counseling situation with a person he sus- 
pects of being extremely neurotic? In other 
words, what are, some of the signs which 
should indicate to him that the case is be- 
yond his ability to handle? 


A counselor with ministerial training replies: 


How far a minister can safely counsel an 
extremely neurotic person depends upon how 
much training and experieiice the minister 
has had in therapeutic counseling. The chief 
signs the minister should look for are his 
own feelings of uncertainty and insecurity 
regarding the individual's process of coun 
seling. Where the minister is uneasy or 
under stress because of the 
the disturbance unfolding before him, he has 
the best possible indication that he may no 
longer be helpful to the person he is coun- 
seling. 

Part of the confidence which we have 
learned to place in the person as a result of 
our client-centered experience has 
based upon the immense capacity of the per- 
son to move ahead toward a more realistic 
life-orientation given an accepting and un- 
derstanding situation. But another part of 
that confidence in the person is derived from 
the fact that the client has the capacity to 
explore those aspects of himself which may 
be threatening and fearful at a rate which 
he can safely handle. 

In order that this capacity to explore at a 
safe rate the fearful, hysterical or bizarr 
aspects of himself may operate within thi 
person, a safe counseling situation is needed 
If the minister is frightened and fearful of 
his own ability to help, this will be detected 
by the counselee; and it is probably true 
that he will not be of help. Where through 
experience the minister has gained a feeling 
of confidence in his own ability to be of help 


seriousness of 


been 


then he can safely go all the way to help 
even the extremely neurotic, providing also 
that he can give the months of time that 
are needed. 

RussELL BECKER 

Federated Theological Faculty 

The University of Chicago 


; sychiatrist replies: 
1 psychiatrist re] 


In answering this question, if the minister 
“suspects” the person of being extremely 
neurotic then that in itself is probably an 
indicaticn of need for psychiatric help. 

The signs that may indicate that the case 
is beyond the minister’s ability to handle, 
will vary with the experience and the 
knowledge of the minister. One must hope 
that the minister will have sufficient know- 
iedge of personality maladjustment and of 
symptoms so that he can recognize them 
and advise the best management. The initial 
evaluation should determine the degree of 
incapacity of the individual in relation to his 
job, his family and his other life activities. 
If he is severely incapacitated, he most cer 
tainly needs the best of professional help. 

Even though not completely incapacitated, 
there are many signs indicative of severe 
maladjustment which in the majority of in- 
stances should have the benefit of psychiatric 
help. Whenever a person has serious con 
version symptoms, i.e., when his emotions are 
affecting his bodily organs—stomach, heart, 
lungs and others, he should have medical 
care. There are many other types of neurotic 
symptoms which the minister should recog- 
nize as symptoms and very often as an indi- 
cation of psychiatric treatment—excessive 
compulsiveness, obsessional and ruminative 
thinking, phobias, unwarranted degrees of 
anxiety, persistent displacement of emotional 
feelings, pathological depression, chronic 


feelings of insecurity in relation to other 
people or responsibilities, prolonged feelings 
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of unworthiness without constructive efforts 
at overcoming these, suspiciousness. All of 
these indicate sickness and therefore are in- 
dications to seek psychiatric counsel. 


MENNINGER, M.D. 


Menninger 


WILLIAM C, 
The 


Foundation 


Another minister replies 

The average minister does not have either 
the time nor the training to counsel with an 
extreme neurotic. He should not try to 
counsel with such a person, as it is danger- 
ous to begin and then find that one is in too 
deeply. There may be other activities within 


the church in which the minister may safely 
encourage such people to engage. On the 
other hand, some of these folk find it ex- 


tremely hard to join in group activities. 

How is the minister to know who is 
yond his ability to counsel? (We are using 
the word “counsel” the therapeutic 
sense, not in the sense of giving simple sup- 
portive First, the minister 
should know the symptoms of neurosis and 
psychosis, so he will be able to know what 
he is dealing with. This does not mean that 
he is to be an expert diagnostician, but he 


be- 
here in 


suggestions. ) 


should know what a symptom means when 
he sees it. Beyond this he should have a 
good understanding of the dynamics behind 
neurotic symptoms. This should save him 
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from thinking about the person in ove 
plified terms. This is one of the prof 
pitfalls of the minister anyway. Mar 
inistakes are made in counseling 
simplified conceptions of the emoti 
namics behind symptoms 
Some indications will show up in th 
the person handles the interview. The 
pulsive recital of symptoms, showing 
ously a need to talk rather than a 
receiving help is a poor 
other hand, the person who is inhibit 
cannot talk has deep anxieties and 
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indication. Or 


desire for 
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enh 


ably beyond the skill of the minister. The 
kind of a life story that shows a marked in 
ability to cope with problems and symptoms 
should tell the minister something. The 
minister’s own sense of discomfort is another 
indication, subjective in nature, but it- 
ing uncertainty in him which should ( 
cepted and understood honestly. W< in 
counsel well with anyone who makes us fee 
uncomfortable, insecure, irritated, ed 
| have noticed that some ministers 
to pick out extreme cases in their I 
and ignore milder ones in which they ild 
really be of some help. Of course, there ar 
reasons for this, but each one must re 


these within himself. 
Carrot, A. W 
Garrett Biblical lh 
-vanston, Illinois 











DR. ALFRED K. BAUR 
Chief of Psychiatric and 
Neurologic Service, 
Veterans’ Hospital, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Alfred K. Baur, M.D. 


“PSYCHOLOGICALLY SOUND,” 
says head of Neuro-Psychiatric 
Department of Veterans’ Hospital 
“| approve of the approach and content of these 


pastoral aid pamphlets and consider them useful 
and effective in the purpose they seek to serve." 


COMFORT and STRENGTH 


These leaflets are written by experienced clergymen and clinically-trained chap- 
lains for consolation in periods of stress and strain. They deal with FEAR, LONE- 
LINESS, and the like. COMFORT AND STRENGTH for the patient! Twenty-four 
different leaflets a year for just $1.00. About 30 cents in quantities of 200 or more. 
A lot for little! Get your free samples! Be your own judge! Write today! 


ADDRESS: COMFORT and STRENGTH, 3402 Longfellow, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Dr. Cart BINGER is an_ outstanding 
American psychiatrist. He is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Psychiatry at Cornell 
University, and author of The Doctor’s Job, 
More About Psychiatry, and other signifi- 
cant contributions to our understanding of 
human nature. 

Morris L. Ernst is a prominent New 
York lawyer who has been profoundly con- 
cerned with the problem of divorce during 
many years of his professional practice. He 
is a frequent’ reviewer of books on social 
themes for “The New York Times,” “New 
York Herald Tribune,” and the author of 
The Best Is Yet. He is co-author of For 
Better or Worse, A new Approach to Mar 
riage and Divorce, the current Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club Selection. 

Davip LotH was acting national director 
of the Planned Parenthood Federation. He 
is the author of many books and articles, 
among them Voluntary Parenthood, co- 
author of American Sexual Behavior and 


the Kinsey Report, as well as For Better or 
W orse. 

Dr. Roto May is a consulting psycholo- 
gist in New York City. He was a minister 
at the First Congregational Church, Verona, 
New Jersey, and a lecturer at Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary and Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. He is the author of The Art of Coun- 
seling, The Springs of Creative Living, The 
Meaning of Anxiety, and numerous articles. 

Dr. ErtcH Fromm is Chairman of the 
Faculty of the William Alanson White In- 
stitute of Psychiatry. He is one of the out- 
standing psychoanalysts in this country and 
one of the few who has given a great deal 
of thought to the relationship of psychology 
and religion. He is the author of Escape 
from Freedom, Man for Himself, and the 
recently published The Forgotten Language. 

Rev. Witt1am E. Huwme is Professor of 
Christianity and college chaplain at Wart- 
burg Co!lege. Dr. Hulme’s major function is 


counseling with students as well as teaching. 
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NOTES 


AND NEWS 





DIVORCE 


The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., at its 
recent conference, adopted a number 
of important resolutions on marriage 
and divorce; one among them being 
that “Each Presbytery 
committee on marriage, 
minister may consult; ministers may 
not perform marriage for divorced 
persons until a year after the divorce, 
except with the authorization of the 
local marriage committee.” 


must elect a 


which the 


TRAINING IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
through the Grant Foundation, is able 
to offer scholarship aid to applicants 
for in-service training in marriage 
counseling who have completed their 
Ph.D. or its equivalent in the social 
sciences. By equivalent is meant a con 
siderable amount of actual counseling 
or clinical experience over a perio: of 
years. The period of training is a mini 
mum of six months to a year during 
which two or three days a week are 
spent in the agency. The amount of the 
stipend is worked out on the basis of 
the applicant’s need. Programs begin 
on January and July 1. 

For further information write to 
Dr. Emily H. Mudd, Executive Direc 
tor, Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
1422 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania 


CHRISTIAN WRITING 
The 


Christian 


Fourth Annual 





Writers Workshop will be held on 
January 24-26 in Chicago, with out 
standing representatives of the writing 
profession as participants. The regular 
registration fee for the three day Con- 
ference is $15.00, or $5.00 per day For 
further information address the Chris- 
tian Writers Institute, 434 South Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


PASTORAL PSYCHIATRY AND THE RABBI 


An Institute on Religion and Psy 
chiatry took place on December 12 and 


13 under the auspices of the Chicagt 
Federation of Reform Synagogues and 
the Committee on Psychiatry for the 
Central Conference of American Rab 
bis, in Chicago, with the participatior 
of such nationally known psychiatrists 
as Franz Alexander, George S. Mohr, 


Helen McLean, all of the 


Psychoanalysis, Chicago, as well as 


Institute for 


Chaplain Anton Boisen, Dr. Seward 
Hiltner, and others. 

\n Institute for pastoral psychiatry 
given under the auspices of the New 
York 
on November 12, at Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal, New York City 


Board of Rabbis was conducted 


FAMILY LIFE 


\ Conference on Family Life, the 


first of its kind, under the 


the General Conference of the Meth- 


odist Church, was held in Chicago 


October 12-14 under the general Chair- 
manship of Bishop Hazen G. Werner, 


auspices Ol 
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NOTES 


and with the participation of outstand- 
ing national authorities in family liv- 
ing. Because of the importance of this 
Conference and its implications for 
ministers of all denominations, as so 
vividly pointed out by Dr. Bonnell in 
his review of the current Pastoral’ Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection, For 
Better or Worse, in this issue, we 
will publish the complete report in our 
forthcoming issue on Family Life and 
Marriage Counseling in May. 


“YOU AND YOUR EMOTIONS” 


Dr. William C. Menninger, a mem- 
ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 
and Dr. Erich Fromm, a contributot 
to our journal, are participants in a 
course of lectures on “You and Your 
Emotions,” being given by Town Hall 
in New York City, a series of lectures 
dealing with such topics as mature 
and immature love, insecurity, temp 
erament, grief, anxiety, escape, 
adequacy. 


and 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental Health and Religion was one 
of the topics discussed at the 4th In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Health 
which was held in Mexico City on 
December 11. Other major topics of 
the conference were mental health prob 
lems of children from infancy through 
adolescence : selection of teachers: 
tensions between workers and manage 
ment; social security systems and their 
relation to mental health ; mental health 
problems arising from mass migration ; 
mental health 
niques in treating mental disorders. 


The 


and aging, and tech 


conference 


was attended by 
world renowned psychiatrists and 
social scientists representing thirty 


three countries. 


AND NEWS 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PASTORAL 
MINISTRY 


Psychotherapy and the Pastoral 
Ministry was the theme of this year’s 
Convocation of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion. The parti- 
cipants were Dr. Carroll A. Wise, Dr. 
Albert Outler, and Dr. Paul Scherer. 
Among the subjects presented and dis- 
cussed were: Basic Principles of the 
Pastoral Relationship; Ministry to the 
Sick, the Dying, the Bereaved; Pre- 
marital Counseling, Marriage Prob- 
lems; The Doctor and the Minister 
Working Together. 


THEOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


“The understanding of theology 
and morals is no longer sufficient,” said 
Dr. Gaines S. Dobbins, acting presi- 
dent of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, at the recent annual dinner 
of the committee on institutions of the 
Louisville Council of Churches. The 
theme of the meeting, over which Dr. 
Dobbins presided, was “The Church’s 
Responsibility for the Health and Wel- 
fare of the Community.” Among the 
participants were Dr. Frank Gaines, 
State director of hospitals for mental 
hygiene, and Dr. Wayne E. Oates, 
professor of pastoral care at the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, and 
Editorial Advisory 


member of our 


Board. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Russell Becker, co-author with 
Carl Rogers of the article, “A Basic 
Orientation for Counseling,” in = an 
early issue of the journal, has joined 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago to work 
Seward Hiltner in the field of 
“Religion and Personality.” He is 
also a member of the Counseling and 


with 
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Administrative Staff of the Counsel- 
ing Center of The University of Chica- 
go with Dr. Carl Rogers. 

Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, execu- 
tive secretary of the Division of Wel- 
fare of the National Lutheran Council, 
and a member of our Editorial Advis- 
ory Board, has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the National Mid- 
Century Commitee for Children and 
Youth, Inc. 


FUTURE BOOK SELECTIONS 


Many of our readers as well as mem- 
bers of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club have been asking that they be 
notified as early as possible of future 
Selections in order to avoid buying 
these books through other sources. The 
following is a tentative statement of 
plans of future Selections: January, 


For Better or Worse, by Ernst and 
Loth; February, Psychology, Religion 
and Healing, by Leslie D. Weather- 
head ; also Special for the month: The 
Counselor in Counseling by Seward 
Hiltner; new Dividend for February, 
March, and April, Personality and 
Psychotherapy, by Dollard and Miller; 
March, One Little Boy, by Dorothy 
3aruch (an and intimate 
study of the psychoanalysis of a child 
and his parents) ; April, Men, l’omen 
and Morals, by Sylvanus M. Duvall; 
May, People in Your Life, a sym- 
posium by outstanding psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and ministers, such as 
Erich Fromm, Otis Rice, 
Kubie, Margaret Mead, George Steven- 
son, John A. P. Millet, and Clyde 
Kluckhohn. May, June, and July Divi- 
dend, Principles of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, by Maslow and Mittelmann 


intensive 


Lawrence 





COMING IN MARCH 


...A Special Issue of PastoraL PsycHotocy exploring 
of pastoral psychology to PREACHING, by outstanding 


the relationship 


exponents. 


What Preaching Owes to Pastoral Psychology 
by Hatrorp E. Luccock, Professor of Homiletics, 
Yule University Divinity School 


Personal Counseling and 
Preaching 
by Harry Emerson Fospick 
Minister Emeritus 
The Riverside Church 
New York City 


Preaching and Pastoral Counsel- 
ing Are One Task 
by Davin A. MacLeNNAN 
Yale University Divinity School 


The Application of Psychology 
to Preaching 
by James H. Burns 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


Sermons Classified According to 
Psychological Method 
by W. E. Sancster 
Westminster Central Hall 
London, England 


Applied Psychology in Preach- 

ing 
by J. CHAPMAN BRADLEY 

Member of the Editorial Staff, 
Encyclopedia Britannica 


The Preaching 
Roles 
by Gene E. Bartiett 
Pastor of First Baptist Church 
Evanston, Illinois 


and Pastoral 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 








OR BETTER OR WORSE by 
Morris L. Ernst and David Loth 
(Harper—$3.00) 


There are many books being written 
on the.subject of marriage and divorce 
—some are good, others only mediocre. 


Whether good or bad, however, all 
of these books talk about the people in- 
volved in marriage and divorce. The 
unique and outstanding contribution 
of this new book is the fact that in it it 
is the people who have been divorced 
that do the talking. Out of their deep 
experience in the law courts on the one 
hand, and in counseling on the other, 
the authors have in this book, with 
the collaboration of hundreds of partic- 
ipants—the divorced people—produced 
a living testimonial of what it is 
that actually happens to the lives of 
people who marry, divorce, and then 
sometimes marry again—what happens 
to them and, even more important, to 
their children. 





The book contains valuable and in- 
teresting statistics. During the last ten 
years eight million Americans have 
walked out of court with a divorce 
decree. 

Of all those divorced in the previous 
five years, the authors tell us, three- 
quarters have already remarried; that 
is, about 86% of those divorced from 
1934 to 1943 were remarried by 1948. 
Twenty-two thousand annulments were 
granted in 1946. These statistics are 
significant and disturbing. Generally 
speaking, we have known a good deal 
about the statistical phase of this prob- 
lem, What we did not know was the 


tragedy, the despair and frustration 
that divorce implies for these hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

Of course, with a little empathy we 
can project ourselves into the future 
lives of the people who contemplated 
or achieved divorce, but no imagina- 
tion of our own can take the place of 
these “candid camera shots” of the 
hundreds of collaborators who make 
up this book. 

In ten vivid chapters the authors, 
through the mouths of their collabo- 
rators, portray the loneliness, frustra- 
tion, money problems, the effects on 
children, the jealousy, failure, and oc- 
casionally, the success following di- 
vorce and remarriage. 

The authors do not attempt to sup- 
ply complete answers as to why peo- 
ple seek divorce, nor do the collabora- 
tors themselves supply the answers. 
Pathetically they admit that they do 
not know the answers; almost invaria- 
bly the reasons given are a series of 
trifling minutiae, which is but proof of 
how unconsciously the lives of these 
people have been slowly but surely 
moving in the direction of their marital 
breakup. But while they do not know 
the answers, all through the stories of 
these individuals runs the thread of 
conviction—had they some help during 
the critical stages of their marriage 
much of their unhappiness might have 
been averted. This is one extremely 
significant conclusion which one draws 
from this book. The other conclusion 
which will disturb ministers is how 
small a role the church has played in 
the lives of all these people. Sometimes 
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January 


this is said without rancor, at other 
times with a great deal of resentment 

- “until the clergy gets ‘wised up,’” 
says one of these collaborators, for ex. 
ample “the church has had nothing to 
offer except doubt and fears.” 

The section of the book that deals 
with the effect of divorce on children 
is especially good and may help us t 
realize why a quarter of a_ million 
children appear annually before the 
courts as delinquent. The authors wise- 
ly observe that the children are usually 
aware of the family conflict long before 
the parents realize this fact, and that 
they suffer acutely as a consequence 
Some of the effects of divorce on chil- 
dren, according to the authors, are as 
follows: First, the damaging results of 
a divided allegiance. Second, in some 
instances they are denied one parent, 
and accordingly feel cheated. Third, the 
children are used as buffers between 
the contending parents, so that their 
young lives become a battle ground. 
Fourth, they are courted by both par- 
ents, and often times the children will 
play one parent against another so that 
discipline breaks down. Fifth, some- 
times they are used as a crutch by a 
parent, and as a consequence their 
emotional life is maimed. Helpful il- 
lustrations are given of the damaging 
effect of alternating children with par- 
ents for a few weeks at a time. 

One of the best parts of the book 
is the final chapter, “Remedies.” To 
summarize this excellent statement, the 
courts today are not concerned with 
the results of divorce. They are only 
concerned with its form. As a result, 
the courts’ present procedures not only 
do not contribute anything constructive 
but, on the contrary, engender hatred, 
lies, and contempt both for the two i 
dividuals involved as well as for the 
court system as a whole, and yet the 
state has a tremendous responsibility 
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in this problem—a problem which con- 
tributes so destructively to the status 
of the American family today. The 
family is too important to be left to the 
mercy of empty, destructive legalisms. 
Divorce may sometimes be inevitable 
but often it is not, judging from the 
conclusions of the hundreds of indivi- 
duals who testify in this book. On the 
contrary, the inescapable implications 
of their testimony is that had they had 
the necessary sympathy and_ skillful 
help which marriage counseling in- 
volves a great many of these divorces 
need not have happened. 


Accordingly, the authors recommend 
that when notification of an imminent 
divorce reaches the court, “The court 
would inform them that there must be 
a waiting period of, say, six months. 
The court would appoint a_ skilled 
counselor, psychiatrist, marriage ad- 
visor, minister, doctor—to consider 
their problem with them, perhaps once 
a month during the waiting period. 
It would be his duty to discuss with 
them the real basis of their decision— 
not some trumped-up reason or evi- 
dence to fit the law—and the probable 
results. Such discussions would give 
them a chance which few now get to 
appraise their marriage in an atmos- 
phere of friendly calm.” 


Ministers who have had experience 
in marriage counseling will whole- 
heartedly agree with the remedies re- 
commended by the authors, even 
though they might question some of 
the details. Undoubtedly, such counsel- 
ing if it is to be really preventive, 
should begin long before formal action 
for divorce is made or is even contem- 
plated. It is encouraging to see the re- 
sponsibility which the church is now 
taking in this area in developing coun- 
seling and family life services for the 
“normal” family, rather than waiting 
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Family Living. 
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marriage tnreatens to fail."—Ohie State dMed- 
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Journal of Psychology. 
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of the problems of sexual adjuatinent in mar- 
riage.””"—Journal of Ilume Economies, 


‘It is written in plain language. suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on ®@ scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex hfe.’’—I's)- 
chiatric Quarterly. 
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modern sociological psychological and medical 
thought on the subject."'—Selence News Leiter. 
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for the emergency. The contents ¢ 
this book containing the experience ¢ 
those who have already been hurt be 
cause they lacked such counseling 
should be an invaluable tool for help. 
ing those yet unhurt. 

—Joun SuTHERLAND BONNELL 
Minister of The Fifth 
Presbyterian Church, New 
City 


Y ork 


ORE ABOUT PSYCHIATRY 
by Carl Binger, M.D. 
sity of Chicago—$4.00) 


( Univer- 


Dr. Binger begins his book with a 
chapter called “The Doctor's Dilemma” 
whicii discusses the apparent conflict 
between medicine as a 
science and medicine as a healing art 
He proceeds to an elucidation of the 
general concepts of psychosomatic 
medicine. In the chapter well titled 
“The Mind and the Heart” he further 
enlarges on the importance of the in- 
terrelations of mind and body. He pro- 
ceeds to point out the tremendous need 
for psychiatry in the population, par- 
ticularly stressing the overwhelming 
number of psychoneurotics. He then 
discusses in a clear and understandable 
way such things as anxiety, 
alysis and mental health. 


bic ye sical 


psychoan- 


The latter part of the book is devoted 
to a broad discussion of psychiatric 
principles as applied to the present 
state of world events. As he says, 
“When his survival is threatened, man 
quickly marshals his defenses. Fear 
takes possession of him. His aggression 
is mobilized and his inventive genius 
is put to the service of protecting him- 
self and destroying his enemy. He does 
not stop to think that by his maneuvers 
he may also be undoing himself, that 
in the rivalry for possession, powef, 
and prestige the race is not always to 
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the swift, and that the fruits of victory 
may turn to the ashes of despair.” 


This book is one of the better ef- 
forts of a psychiatrist to give laymen 
a better understanding of psychiatry. 
Its style is interesting and very read- 
able. It is worthwhile reading for any 
minister. 

—Stuart M. Fincu, M. D. 
Department of Psychiatry 
Temple University Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IGHT AGAINST FEARS by 
Lucy Freeman. (Crown Publishers 


—$3.00) 


The author of this book is a news- 
paper woman. She went through a psy- 
choanalysis over a period of about four 
years, during which time she kept 
notes on her experiences. The book is 
sub-titled, “The Very Personal Ac- 
count of a Woman’s Psychoanalysis.” 
It is exactly that. 

Lucy Freeman was a person who 
kept her fears covered up by constantly 
driving herself in activities. She also 
suffered from numerous physical com- 
plaints for which the doctors found no 
cure. \When someone suggested a psy- 
choanalysis, she decided to try it out 
of desperation. 

The book deals with practically every 
aspect of her life. The fears and feelings 
that began in childhood, her relation- 
ships with her parents, learning about 
her unconscious mind early in analysis, 
how her problems expressed them- 
selves in dreams, the problems of sex 
and an unhappy marriage that she 
drove herself into, the ways in which 
she used her work as a defense against 
her inner difficulties, the gradual work- 
ing out of the fears and hates, the drop- 
ping of symptoms and the conclusion 
in a person that is now much calmer; 
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“This is a book for those who are 
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aspect of psychoanalysis — the 
spiritual.”“—American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis 


Third printing—$2.50 





At your bookstore 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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she can now work for the sake of 
achievement and enjoyment rather than 
escape, and she is able to enjoy her 
relationships with other people—these 
are some of the themes unraveled in 
the book. It is written in light, news- 
paper style. 


The book says in a concrete fashion 
what many books on psychoanalysis 
have tried to say in a much more ab- 
stract fashion. To some readers it will 
bring insight. To others it will bring 
fear and revulsion. Some will wonder 
why it was written—that is, the real 
motive. No one will remain neutral, 
for the feelings with which it deals are 
in all of us. To the person with under- 
standing it will bring further under- 
standing; to the person with fears, it 
will either bring understanding or more 
fear. What happens when a reader is 
brought face to face with these uncon- 
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scious issues depends more on fh 
reader than it does on the book. Ty 
this reader, the book is real and honey 
and worth reading. 


—Carrott A. WISE 
Garrett Biblical Institut 
Evanston, Illinois 


YNAMICS OF PREJUDICE) 


3runo Bettelheim and Mort 


Janowitz (Harper—$3.50) 

This book is one in a series of fiye 
volumes which sets forth the results o 
intensive, psychoanalytically oriented 
research into the problem Ol group 
hatred. Here we find a detailed dis 
cussion of the attitudes of some one 
hundred and fifty veterans of World 
War II as these are related sto tw 
specific ethnic groups—the Jews an 
the Negroes. 

The volume is not easy reading but 
proves to be a rewarding study. In tt 
one finds numerous and 
findings of marked interest to the pas 
tor and the student of religion 


signincant 


Perhaps the most significant of thes 
findings for the pastor is “that cor 
trary to prevalent belief, intolerance i 
less a function of the objective situa 
tion and more one of personal evalua 
tion.” This becomes all the more im 
portant to those of us whose concerns 
are with healthy. family life when we 
learn that “a significant association was 
found between tolerance toward minot 
ity groups and the recollection of love 
and affection on the part of parents, 
while intolerance toward 
groups was associated with the recall 
of the lack of parental love and harsh 
discipline.” 


minority 


. | 
In a volume as compact as this, deak 
ing as it does with such pressing cot 
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sire to know more of what really goes 
on between ourselves as persons, this 
t fivel — aia a —— __ volume provides some very illuminat- 
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Catalog of used books for Minister’s Li- 
vraries free upon request. Libraries pur- 
chased. KREGEL’S BOOKSTORE, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 


studies have shown that the “author; 
tarian personalities,” product of psy: 
chological stunting in early childhood 
are eager for irrational solutions to ow 
difficulties, seeking authoritarian, dom. 
inating leaders and are quickly te 
sponsive to appeals to prejudice, in, 
tolerance, and animosity toward other 
peoples. They want to be “bossed 
around and want everyone else to hk 
“bossed” around, having no self-con 
fidence or self-respect. 

As we realize what it means to say 
“wars begin in the minds of men,” we 
will recognize that only healthy person. 
alities are capable of the immense laboy 
and of the genuine love and respec! 
for others, necessary for establishing 
and maintaining a world community 
Charters and pacts, political, economic, 
and other organizations can become 
operational only as people accept them 
as instruments for these peaceful goals 
and think and feel and use them it 
ways conducive to world order. 

Mental health offers a new ani 
powerful aid not only for the continu 
striving for human dignity but for the 
world community that will become the 
symbol and the expression of the ages 
old goal of “peace on earth.” 

The churches can exercise their grea 
influences for world community ly 
participating in the effort to foster 
mental health, seeing in this movement 
more than the prevention of menta 
disorders and better care of the mental: 
ly ill, however urgent those purposes 
are. Mental health may be viewed 4 
the most recently developed endeavor 
to elicit our human potentialities for 
the advancement of individual ani 
social well being in a world wide cot 
munity. 


—LAWRENCE KEtso FRANS 
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February 1951 to January 1952 


HIS INDEX lists by subject and author all the articles, and materials of 

The Consultation Clinic and Readers’ Forum, which have appeared in the 
magazine during the period from February, 1951, to January 1952, inclusive. 

The numbers following each listing indicate where it may be found: the 
first denotes the month; the second, the year of the issue in which the material 
appeared ; the third, the page on which it begins. 

Thus, to find an article on chaplains by Seward Hiltner, look up “Chaplains” 
in the index. The first listing under that heading is: 

Chaplain’s Contribution to Theology, SEWARD HILTNER ......................... 3/51:35 


This indicates that the above article by Seward Hiltner appeared in the 
March, 1951, issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, beginning on page 35. 
Or, this article could be located by looking up the author, under the H’s. 
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